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l have been weary of the earth—for Time 

Has passed with blight and sorrow over me, 

And in his steps came moaning misery; 

And I have woven in my grief, sad rhyme, 
Drawing my thoughts out from their dark abyme, 

The heart, until they startled me. I had 
No friend to lean on—I was all alone— 

A stranger and a wanderer—a sad 
And lonely man: The multitude passed on, 

And I did scorn them with a wild and mad 
And burning scorn—and now, how changed am I! 
The fond expression of one lovely eye, 

The pure devotednéss of one dear heart, 

Have wrought great changes with their mighty art. 





Mary, how proud I am of thee! How proud, 
That I could win the love of thy pure heart! 
Oh, I am rough and rude—I have no art, 

To gain affection; and my feelings crowd 
Around my heart, but never to my tongue— 
And yet thou lovest me. Like some bright star, 
Parting the night, thou hast dispelled the throng 

Of cares and sorrows; and I live among 

New, brighter, better thoughts—which ever are 
Of thee, thy beauty, thy devotedness, 

Thy guileless heart—than which no richer gift 
Had ever man his toil of life to bless. 

To thee, as to a star, mine eyes I lift, 

And no more, eyeless, on life’s waves I drift. 

Arkansas, May 12, 1834.- 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








A BALL AT HEAD-QUARTERS IN 1750. 


«And when did nobler chieftain, for a time, 
Foget the foe, and throw his target by, 
To form, with lovelier nymph, the mazy ring?” 


Newjersey, owing to her situation, had, from the com- 
mencement of the war, endured her full share of its trials, 
and had experienced all its oppressive and desolating conse- 
quences; but still the patriotic dispositon of her sons arose 
from every pressure, elastic as the palm, with increased 
firmness and vigor; and to the many burdensome, and yet 
unavoidable requisitions which were made upon them, by 
the ardor of general Washington, for the relief of his 
famishing army, they answered with a degree of cheerful- 
ness and constancy that surprised while it delighted him; 
inasmuch as it prevented the necessity of enforcing those 
orders by a measure from which his generous soul revolted, 
that of a military impressment. Certainly, had he been 


aware of the love and confidence with which he had. in-} 


spired them, during the several periods of his residence 
among them, he could never have doubted, for a moment 
their readiest acquisition to his will. Morristown had 
been selected by the commander-in-chief as the most ap- 
propriate spot for his general rendezvous or head quarters; 
as the surrounding country offered greater comfort and 
security to his troops, with the certainty of a plentiful 
supply of wood and water. The house he occupied was 
the largest and most agreeable in the village. Its site 
was a gentle elevation, commanding a view of the town 
and the distant mountain scenery, and, on the left, was a 
small wood, in which huts were erected for the accommo- 
dation of his guard. The park of artillery, commanded 
by the brave General Knox, was stationed at a short dis- 
tance from the town, and near it the Pennsylvania line, 
while the main body of the army were encamped in huts 
of their own construction, upon a well-chosen piece of 
ground, on the road leading to Basking-ridge. Morris- 
town, at this epoch, presented a scene of gaiety and even 
splendor, notwithstanding the recent caballing for provi- 
sions which had rung the alarum from county to county; 
the poor fellows had eaten their bread, and remembered 
their miseries no more. 





| wealth and distinction of the wearer, (which it did in the 





The day was fast closing in—the glowing tints of the’ 


sky were deepening to purple, and no longer gilded the 
starry banner, that proudly floated from the balcony, at 
head-quarters; but from the hotel of the village, around 
which numberless sleighs were collected, issued a blaze of 
light, while a full band of music announced that this was 
the place of resort for the evening, 

The long room over the military stores, had been fitted 
up, and decorated for the occasion; but the ladies had cho- 
zen, in preference, the ball-room of the inn, as capable of 
higher improvement; and, to render the justice due to their 
efforts, it did credit totheir taste; along its snow-white walls 
were wreaths of evergreen encircling lustres, prettily or- 
namented, and its windows were shaded with a light and 
graceful drapery. On one side of the room, and immedi- 
ately over the orchestra, was an illuminated picture, de- 
signed by the accomplished De Ternay, representing the 
goddess of valor, with her shield, in which the name of 
Washington was distinguished, opposed to the tempest 
that threatened to shroud for ever in gloom the rising rays 
of freedom. , 

The belles of the village and its vicinity, attired in all 
the richness and and elegance of the then prevailing fash- 
ion, had arranged themselves in phalanx fair, and to the 
best advantage; andif there were any lack of diamonds 
or other precious stones, which Iam by no means author- 
ized to assert, their absence was abundantly compensated 
by brilliancy of eyes and of complexion, and by the beau- 
ty and expression of fine features, agreeably harmonizing 
with the surrounding objects, in anticipation of the pleas- 
ures and conquests of the evening; nor could the hardy 
warrior, or the accomplished stranger, any more than the 
native swain, behold, unmoved, this combination of female 
loveliness, all smiling in the confidence of security, amid 
the dangers and uncertainties of war. The whole scene 
was both interesting and novel. 

At the upper end of the apartment stood ‘‘the foremost 
man of allthis world’”—upon whom the eyes of all were 
turned with veneration and delight. He was attended 
by a number of general officers, and those of the staff. 
His figure was graceful and majestic, not gaily, but yet 
elegantly attired. The care which he had evidently be- 
stowed upon his fine person, fully implied that he did not 
consider a just attention to dress beneath the dignity of a 
soldier.. He had come prepared to join in the hilarity and 
amusements of the evening, and he spoke and smiled with 
affability and pleasure. His features, although extremely 
handsome, were deeply marked by the lines of thought; 
time, also, had made aslightimpressionthere. But now, 
softened, as they were, by a beam of cheerfulness, a trace 
of those lines, finely and beautifully delineated, rather 
gave to his face a double charm of interest. And, not- 
withstanding that many a handsome young officer loitered 
near, and many a loyal lover gazed anxiously for an an- 
swering look from his mistress, gratitude for the many 
and signal services rendered to their country, and admira- 
tion of the hero, riveted the eyes of the fair ones upon the 
chief, for many minutes alter he had entered the ball- 
room. 

The ball opened with a minuet, danced by the general 
and one of the most striking and lovely maidens in the 
room; her dress was composed of rich materials, but sim- 
ply adorned, when compared with several of those around 
her. It consisted of a robe of white satin, bordered with 
a festoon of crape and white roses. The stomacher was 
of rose-colored silk, finished at the top with rich lace, and 
knot or ribin, secured by a pearl broach; her sash, the same 
color as her stomacher, was fringed at the ends with 
pearl, and was carefully disposed on the left side of her 
finely-rounded, and delicate waist, and her pretty little 
feet were cased in shoes of white satin, with pea-green 
quarters and pearl clasps. She wore her hair not in the 
extent of the fashion, but in a manner far more becoming 
to her regular and beautiful features. It was raised from 
her forehead and confined and curled at the top of the 
head, whence a plume of ostrich feathers fell gracefully 
over the left side, while a single full curl waved oa her 
neck beneath, which was exquisitely fair, The remaining 
quantity was divided into ringlets, and brought over the 
right shoulder, leaving the back of the neck unshaded. 

I have been thus particular in describing trifles, for that 
a lady’s dress, in those Chesterfieldian days, was consid- 
ered a thing of much moment, not only as it marked the} 





most exact degree,) but that it was by no means viewed 





with indifference by that sex, whose approving smile is 
the sunshine in which woman delights to bask. 

But I forget that I am keeping the greatest man in the 
world, and the most charming of nature’s work, (in the 
way ef women) standing amid an envying and admiring 
throng. Now commenced the graceful minuet, with the 
slow-descending, and as slowly-rising courtesy, the sen- 
timental look, the low and refined bow, the advanced 
and elevated step, and the delicate and respectful touch 
of the hand, the regular and light movement. of the form, 
in angular directions, followed by all the formal evolu- 
tions of this highly-finished dance. The gazing multi- 
tude pronounced upon the performance in one general 
murmur of applause, which the fair one received with the 
downcast look of graceful modesty, and the general led 
her to a chair at the side of Mrs. Washington, with whom 
he conversed agreeably for sometime, and then returned 
to his former station among the older officers, and confer- 
red with them aside upon important subjects, with a 
mind wholly devoted to the welfare and preservation of 
his army. I must not dismiss the subject of dress with- 
out attempt at describing that of Mrs. Washington, who, 
although not young, was still fresh and comely, and pos- 
sessed amiable manners, with the art of conversing de- 
lightfully. There was a certain style in her appearance 
and manner, though devoid of hauteur, that demanded an 
undeviating attention from those around her. She was 
dresséd in a straw-colored satin coat, deeply fiounced 
with blond lace, over which she wore a body and train of 
purple velvet, with treble lace ruffles and pouting ’ker- ‘ 
chief; her head dress was a plain toupee, ornamented with 
blond lace and purple ribin, and a single diamond pin in 
front. The buckles were set with the same precious 
gems. As soon as the minuets were over, a country 
dance was called, when, to the inspiriting tune of La 
Belle Catherine, each charming nympth in the room had 
an opportunity of exhibiting the graces of her person, as 
with sprightly air she ‘‘cast off’? from the line in which 
she stood, and glided down with noiseless step and in 
tuneful measure to join her partner, while the pleasure 
that sparkled in her eye kept pace with her movements, 
and greatly enhanced the honor she had conferred upon 
him—for sorry is that heart that can dance to music with 
a clouded brow. Now would she swim through the gay 
maze with the air of a being of celestial mould—and then 
join heart and hand to ‘right and left,” and ‘‘shuffie and 
turn” with all the vivacity and life of youthful animation. 
During the dance a young officer, pale and emaciated, en- 
tered the ball-room, and urperceived by the dancers reach- 
ed the upper end of the apartment, where General Wash- 
ington was still in conversation with Greene and others 
of the officers. The chief’ extended his hand to the young 
officer, and embracing him affectionately, he exclaimed, 

‘Is it indeed you, my dear Morris, in real body and 
spirit, that I now behold? Has the ocean, then, contrary 
to its usual custom, yielded up its treasure? Thanks to 
Neptune, who has hitherto heen rather a niggard of his 
favors to us.” 

“Your excellency will owe him much greater obliga- 
tions, if report speaks truth, than for my restoration, in 
which you are so kind as to take an interest.” 

‘Is there news from the British fleet!”’ asked the ehief, 
anxiously.” 

‘Every vessel injured more or less, in that last heavy 
yale—their cavalry horses drowned, and all their heavy 
ordinance lest; so says the bearer of the tidings, who 
waits your pleasure in the adjoining room,’’ whither the 
commander-in-chief quickly withdrew. 

The newsman, who was wrapped im a seaman’s watch- 
coat, arose from the fire, before which he had seated 
himself, and came forward with his leathern hat in one 
hand, while smoothing back his matted grey locks with 
the other, he presented himself to the general as ‘Old 
Tom Splinter, of the Continental Navy.” 

“God bless you, old commodore! I bring you word that 
will make your excellency’s heart leap like a moss-bonck- 
er—strike my timbers, else!” said the man, hesitating, 
not knowing exactly how to enter upon his errand. 

The general perceiving his awkwardness, opened the 
subject by anticipating him. 

“So, my friend, the British fleet is lost—or greatly in- 
jured, you assure me.” 
“Yes, your excellency—all gone by the board, larboard 








and starboard sheets, foresails, mainsails, and halyards, 
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horse-flesh, man-flesh and ordinance; sea-dogs, and land- 
lubbers, all sucked down by old Neppy, and be hanged 
to ’em.” : 

‘But, sir Henry Clinton, and ——” 

“Gone to Davy Jones's locker—snug, snug under 
hatches, by jinge!” replied the weather-beaten tar, while 
opening his shark-like throat, he deposited a fresh quid 
in his wrinkled cheek, that was crowded with frost-blotch- 
es, that his sharp eye, from beneath its dark and heavy 
arch, shone like the sun when it suddenly penetrates the 
gloom of a black and grey atmosphere. ‘ 

“How did you obtain this extraordinary information, 
Splinter?’’ inquired the general, doubting its entire truth. 

On board the Hancock sloop-of-war, that came into 
the Hook, finding all clear there, your exeéllency—and so 
old Tom Splinter was set adrift for thetime being, to give 
you the signal of our victory over the enemy—that is to 
say, independent of their two transports—our cause being 
God’s cause, you understand.” 

“Well, my honest friend,” said the chief, affected with 
the simple enthusiasm which accompanied the old sailor’s 
last words, ‘I thank you for the information, and here is 
something for your trouble,” he added, as he dropped a 
guinea into the Hard, rough hand which was still extend- 
ed, as when the poor fellow had pronounced his last ani- 
mated and pious sentence. The old seaman turned the 
gold over in his hand twice or thrice, and removing the 
quid in his mouth deliberately from one cheek to the oth- 
er, he said, perceiving that Washington had turned to 
leave the room, 

“Avast, there, commodore! Heave to a moment, your 
excellen¢cy. Why, what is it you take old Tom to be— 
atrading lubber? Take back your shiner. What do I 
want! I serve my country; I ’d as soon die for her as 
not. I have my ‘lowance whether short or full. I am 
well rigged;” looking down at his tarry clothes; ‘well 
rigged for a long voyage; so take back your gold, and give 
honest Tom a glass of grog.” 

“Most willingly, my good fellow, but keep the gold as 
a token of my friendship, and Heaven bless you!” said 
the general, as he gave in charge to the landlord of the 
inn, (a patriotic Arnold,) the worthy old seaman, who, 
having received his quantum, set off under full sail, and 
with a stiff breeze. 

The commander-in-chief returned to the ball-room, 
having balanced in his mind the exaggeration and reality 
of the singular relation of Tom Splinter; but he certainly 
drew from it that which gave relief to the anxiety he had 
suffered, respecting the fate of Charleston, ever since the 
embarkation of sir Henry Clinton, under convoy of ad- 
miral Arbuthnot, who commanded a large naval force; 
and who, after the departure of the French fleet, under 
D’Estaign, had rode triumphant on our waters from Maine 
to Georgia.—Newyork Mirror. 





THE EMPIRE OF POETRY. 





BY FUNTENELLE. 
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This empire is a very large and populous country. It 
is divided, like some of the countries on the continent, 
into higher and lower regions. The upper region is in- 
habited by grave, melancholy, and sullen people, who, 
like other mountaineers, speak a language very different 
from that of the inhabitants of the valley. The trees in 
this part of the country are very tall, having their tops 
among the clouds. Their horses are superior to those of 
Barbary, being fieeter than the wind. Their women are 
so beautiful as to eclipse the star of the day. The great 
city which you see in the maps, beyond the lofty moun- 
tains, is the capital of this province, and is called Epic. 
It is built on a sandy and ungrateful soil, which few take 
the trouble to cultivate. The length of the city is many 
days journey, and it is otherwise of a tiresome extent.— 
On leaving its gate we always meet with men who are 
killing one another; whereas, when we pass through 
Romance, which forms the suburbs of Epic, and which is 
larger than the city itself, we meet with groups of happy 
people, who are hastening tothe shrine of Hymen. The 
Mountains of Tragedy are also in the province of Upper 
Poetry. They are very steep, with dangerous preci- 
pices; and, in consequence, many of its people build their 
habitations at the bottom of the hills, and imagine them- 
selves high enough. There have been found on these 
mountains some very beautiful ruins of ancient cities, 
and, from time to time, the materials are carried lower 
down to build new cities; for they never build near so 
high as they seem to have done in the former times.— 
The Lower Poetry is very similar to the swamps of Hol- 
land. Burlesque is the capital which is situated amidst 
stagnant. pools, Princes speak there as if ‘they had 
sprung from the dunghill, and all the inhabitants are buf- 
foons from their birth. Comedy is a city whieh is built 
on a pleasant spot; but it istoo near to Burlesque, and 
its wade with this place has much degraded the manners 
of its citizens. I beg that you will notice in the map 
those vast solitudes which lie between High aud Low 
Poetry. They are called the Deserts of Common Sense. 


country, and only a few cottages scattered at a distance 
from one another. The interior ofthe country is beauti- 
ful and fertile; but you need not wonder that there are so 
few who choose to reside in-it, for the entrance is very 
rugged on all sides, the roads are narrow and difficult, 
and there are seldom any guides to be found who are ca- 
pable of conducting strangers. Besides, this country bor- 
ders on a province where every person preters to. remain,be- 
cause it appears so very agreeable, and saves the trouble 
of penetrating into the Deserts of Common Sense. It is 
the province of False Thoughts. Here we always tread 
flowers,—every thing seems enchanting. But its great- 
est inconvenience is that the ground is not solid,—the 
foot is always sinking in the mire, however careful one 
may be. Elegy isthe capital. Here the people do noth- 
ing but complain, but it is said that they find pleasure in 
their complaints. The city is surrounded with woods 
and: rocks, where the inhabitant walks alone, muking 
them the confidents of his secrets,—of the discovery of 
which he is so much afraid, that he often conjures those 
woods and rocks never to betray them. The empire of 
Poetry 1s watered by two rivers. One is the river 
Rhyme, which has its source at the foot of the Mountains 
of Reverie. The tops of some of these mountains are so 
elevated that they pierce the clouds; those are called the 
points of sublime Thought. Many climb there by ex- 
traordinary efforts; but almost the whole tumble down a- 
gain, end excite, by their fall, the ridicule of those who 
admired them at first without knowing why. There are 
large platforms almost at the bottom of those mountains, 
which are called the Terraces of Low Thoughts. There 
are always a great number of people walking upon them. 
At the end of these Terraces are the Caverns of Deep 
Reverie. Those who descend intothem do so insensibly, 
being so much enwrapped in their meditations that they 
enter the caverns before they are aware. These caverns 
are perfect labyrinths, and the difficulty of getting out 
again could scarcely be believed by those who have not 
been there. Above the terraces we sometimes meet 
with men walking in easy paths, which are termed the 
Paths of Natural Thoughts; and these gentlemen ridicule 
equally, those who try to scale the points of Sublime 
thoughts, as well as those who grovel on the terraces be- 
low. They would be in the right if they could keep 
undeviatingly in the Paths of Thoughts; but they fall al- 
most instantly into a snare, by entering into a splendid 
palace which is at a very little distance—it is the Palace 
of Badinage. Scarcely have they entered, when, in 
place of the natural thoughts, which they formerly had, 
they dwell upon such as are mean and vulgar. ‘Those, 
however, who never abandon the Paths of Natural 
Thoughts, are the most rational of all; they aspire no 
higher than they ought, and their thoughts are never at 
variance with sound judgment. Beside the River Rhyme, 
which I have described as issuing from the foot of the 
mountains, there is another, called River of Reason. 

These two rivers are at a great distance from one ano- 
ther; and as they have a very different course, they could 
not be made to communicate except by canals, which 
would cost a great deal of labor, for these canals of com- 
munication could not be formed at ail places, because there 
is only one part of the River Rhyme ‘which is in the 
neighborhood of the River Reason; and hence many 
cities situated on the Rhyme, such as Roundelay and 
Ballad, could have no commerce with the Reason what- 
ever pains might be taken for that purpose. Further it 
would be necessary that those canals should cross the 
Deserts of Common Sense, as you will see by the map; 
and that is alimost an unknown country. The Rhyme 
is a large river whose course is crooked and unequal, and 
on account of its numerous falls, it is extremely difficult 
to navigate. On the contrary, the Reason is very 
straight and regular, but it does not carry vessels of eve- 
ry burthen. There is in the Land of Poetry a very ab- 
scure forest, where’ the rays of the sun never enter; it is 
the forest of Bombast. The trees are close, spreading 
and twined into each other. The fcrest is so ancient that 
it has become a sort of sacrilege to prune its trees, and 
there is no probability that the ground will ever be clear- 
ed. A few steps into the forest and we lose our road, 
without dreaming that we have gone astray. It is full of 
imperceptible labyrinths from which no one returns.— 
The Reason is lost in this forest. The extensive Pro- 
vince of Imitation is very sterile—it produces nothing.— 
The inhabitants are extremely poor, and are obliged to 
glean in the richer fields of neighboring provinces; and 
some even make fortunes by this beggarly occupation.— 
The Empire of Poetry is very cold towards the north; 
and consequently, this quarter is the most populous. 
There are the Cities of Anagram and Acrostic, with 
several others of a similar description. Finally,in that 
sea which bounds the States of Poetry, there is the Is- 
land of Satire,surrounded with bitter waves, The salt 
from the water is very strong and. dark colored. The 
greater part of brooks of this island resemble the Nile in 
this, that their sources are unknown; but it is particular- 
ly remarkable that there is not one whiose waters are 
fresh, A part of the same sea is called the Archipel 





There is not a single city in the whole of this extensive 

















of Trifles: the French term it L’Archipelles Bagatelles; 


———— 
and their voyagers are well acquainted with those islands, 
Nature seems to have thrown them up in sport, as she 
did those of the A3gean Sea. The principal islands are 
the Madrigal, the Song, and the Impromptu.- No lands 
can be lighter than those lands, for they float upon the 
waters. 





FEMALE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION. 





BY MRS. SANFORD. 





(The persual of the little work fiom which the follow- 
ing extract is made, we cannot too strongly recommend 
to every female who is desirous of improving her moral 
and intellectual-character. It is replete with good sense, 
which has a direct practical bearing on the every day busi- 
ness of life. It is written in a manner lively and pleas. 
ing, at the same time giving evidence of a highly culti- 
vated, original and reflective mind.J—Evzeter News Let. 
ter. 

Nor are there occasions wanting for more direct influ. 
ence. An humble minded Christain will not intrude her 
sentiments, or interfere officiously; but she will feel jt 
her duty to do what she can; and a word spoken in season 
is seldom without an effect. There have been instances 
when the gentle rebuke of female piety has availed to 
silence the scoffer, or put the infidel to blush; when the 
kind and faithful admonition of female friendship has stop- 
ped the young in their career of folly, and when the cheer. 
ing voice of woman has soothed the suffering and fortified 
the fainting Christain. And it is the duty of every wo. 
man to bring all her influence to bear upon the side of 
piety, and to be herself the personification of Christain 
grace, to identify her interests with those of religion, and 
to prove, by the consistence of her own conduct, that she 
is in earnest in all that she endeavors to enforce. 

But whatever she attempts in this way should be done 
in an appropriate spirit. Religion demands and incul- 
cates humility. It involves subjects so important and so 
deep, that lowliness is the only fitting temper for the 
Christain; and we cannot but question the nature of that 
influence which leads to the opposite result. Least of all 
can pretension be excused, where the subject is so vast, 
and the capacity so limited, where, if a woman assume, 
she only discovers her weakness, and where she would es- 
teem it her privilege to follow and to learn. 

There is great difference between being religious and 
affecting the theologian. Yet these are too often con- 
founded; and women, who, perhaps, are not remarkable 
for intellectual endowment, imagine, that because they 
are in earnest about spiritual concerns, they are qualifi- 
ed to enter the thorny path of conroversy. This is, 
however, a great mistake. Not only is controversy, for 
the most part, unedifying, and very inappropriate to the 
gentle sex, but it often diverts them from profitable con- 
templation, and important duties. Besides, it is apt to 
make them opinionative and dogmatical, and to lead them 
to throw their influence rather into the scales of poverty 
than into that of true religion. : 

Religion was, -perhaps, never more talked of than it is 
at present. Not only is it the heart enlivening topic a- 
mong Christain friends, but serious conversation is often 
the passport of society, and the means of elevating indi- 
viduals above their natural rank in life. There are thus 
many temptations to spurious piety, and there are many 
too, to female vanity; for a slight proficiency in religious 
knowledge renders women fluent, and they may mistake 
mere facility of expression for real feeling. 

And have we not reason to deplore the errors into which 
they are in this way occasionaliy betrayed! Do we not 
sometimes sce even young women arrogating to them- 
selves the right, not merely of private judgment but of 
dictation,—descanting upon the conflicting questions which 
agitate the religious world, or announcing, with unhesi- 
tating confidence, some new conceit to which caprice or 
ignorance has given birth? And at length do we not see 
them become the tools of some interested fanatic, or the 
disciples of some scarcely less culpable, though more hon- 
est zealot, to whose keeping they have delivered their 
consciences, Whose varying opinions they are pledged to 
adopt and support, and whom they credulously and emu- 
lously follow through all the phases of this eccentric or- 
bit? 

Partly from the increased interest evinced by women 
on religious subjects, and from the change that has taken 
place in their pursuits and habits, they now hold a higher 
place in religious society than they ever yet did. Men 
not unfrequently defer to their judgment, because they 
feel the importance of their suffrage. Women have, in 
fact, considerable influence upon the public opinion in 
every thing. They ‘draw out, compare, and publish the 
sentiments of others, and frequently add their own com- 








mentary besides. 

Nor is the station which they enjoy in religious society 
undeserved. They have materially aided the cause of 
piety, and they may aid it still more; and many there are, 


ago || who by their good sense, their Christ ain grace, and their 


genuine piety, merit all the deference which they receive. 
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eal blessings in the circle in which they move, 
pry arg bear their cortelan criterion; that, with whatever 
respect they may be treated, they are ever unconcious of 

i claims. 

bay eg there are who are not backward in profession, 
but whose influence is exerted ina very different way. 
Their religion is all impulse; and therefore they cannot 
be content with the quiet routine of ordinary female du- 
ties. They wander from home, retailing the spiritual 
errors of the day. Feeling the religious pulse, dispens- 
ing prescriptions, and giving notoriety, at least, to every 
new nostrum which would impose on the credulity of 
weak and wayward Christains. And if they are but ill re- 
ceived by the vigorous and healthy, they are yet too ac- 
ceptable to the valetudinarain; and going about with their 
little casket of specifics, they excite and foster the dis- 
eases they affect to cure, 

The enthusiasm which taus spends itself, is, at least, 
very questionable. It blazes indeed, and dazzels for a 
while, but it is not the steady flame which is kindle in the 
sanctuary. Sometimes it is only an apology for piety, 
mere secular excitement, romance or vanity, or caprice; 
and, sometimes, it is the defect which accompains and de- 
forms religion, the weed which springs up with and often 
overgrows it; which is mistaken for, and cherished as, the 
genuine plant; and whose precociousness is encouraged 
as a sign of spiritual maturity. 

But very different is it in its true produce. It bears 
not the rose of Sharon, but the apple af Discord; not clus- 
ters of the celestial vine, but spurious berries, which have 
the form, but not the sweetness of the genuine fruit. 

The visionary shall not be identified with the sober 
minded believers,—-the real lover of evangelical truth 
with the disciple of fanaticism,—-and the faults of the one 
should not be imputed tothe other. It is on account of 
the harm that the latter do to true piety that Christains 
are so much concerned for their mistakes. 





ANECDOTE OF JUDGE MARSHALL. 


It is frequently remarked that the most laudable deeds 
are archieved in the shades of retirement; and-to its 
truth history testifies in every page. An act of heroism 
and philanthropy performed in solitude, where no undue 
feeling can effect the mind or bias the character, is worth 
to the eye of the impartial observer whole volumes of ex- 
ploits displayed before the gaze of the stupid and admir- 
ing multitude. It isnot long since a gentleman was trav- 
eling in one of the counties of Virginia, and about the 
close of the day stopped at a public house to obtain re- 
freshment and spend the night. He had been there but 
a short time, before an old man alighted from his gig, 
with the apparent intention of becoming a fellow guest 
with him at the same house. As the old man drove up, 
he observed that both the shafts of his gig were broken, 
and that they were held together by withs formed from 
the bark of a hickory sapling. Our traveler observed fur- 
ther that he was plainly clad, that his knee buckles were 
loosened, and that something like negligence pervaded 
his dress. Conceiving him to be one of the honest 
yeomanry of our land, the court esies of strangers passed 
between thei, and they entered the tavern. It was a- 
bout the same time that an addition of three or four 
young gentlemen was made to their number; most if not 
all of them, of the lega) profession. 

As soon as they became conveniently accommodated, 
the conversation was turned by one of the latter, upon 
an eloquent harangue which had that day been displayed 
at the bar. It was replied by the other, that he had wit- 
nessed the same day, a degree of eloquence no doubt 
equal, but that it was from the pulpit.—Something like a 
sarcastic rejoinder was made to the eloquence of the pul- 
pit; and a warm and able altercation ensued, in which 
the merits of the Christian Religion became the subject 
of discussion.—F'rom six o’clock until eleven, the young 
champions wielded the sword of argument, adducing, 
ingenuity and ability, every thing that could be said, pro 
and con. During this protracted period, the old gentle- 
man listened with all the meekness and modesty of a 
child, as if he was adding new information to the stores 
of his own mind, or perhaps he was observing with phil- 
osophic eyes, the faculties of the youthful mind, and how 
new energes are evolved by repeating action; or perhaps 
with patriotic emotion, he was reflected upon the future 
destinies of his country, and on the rising generation 
upon whom those destinies must devolve: or most proba- 
bly, with a sentiment of moral and religious feeling, he 
was collecting an argument which characteristic of him- 
self, no art would be able to elude, and no force to resist. 
Our traveler took no part in what was said. 

At last one of the young men remarked, that it was im- 
possible to combat with long and established prejudices, 
wheeled around, and with some familiarity exclaimed,— 
“Well, my old gentleman, what think you of these 
things?” If, said the traveler, a streak of vivid light- 
ning had at that moment crossed the room, their amaze- 
ment could not have been greater than it was with what 
followed. ‘The most eloquent and unanswearable appeal 

was made for nearly an hour by the old gentleman, that 





‘ly prospects are cut off, he will not desert you, but if pos- 
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he had ever heard or read; so perfect was his recollection 
that every argument urged against the Christian Religion, 
was met in the order in which it was advanced. Hume’s 
sophistry on the subject of miracles, was, if possible, 
more perfectly answered than it had been by Campbell. 
And inthe whole lecture there was so much simplicity 
and energy, pathos and sublimity, that not another. word 
was ultered.—An attempt to describe it, said the traveler, 
would be an attempt to paint the sunbeams. It was im- 
mediately a matter of inquiry who the old gentleman was: 
the traveler concluded it was the preacher, from whom 
the pulpit eloquence had been heard: but no, it was the 
Cuter Justice or tHe Unirep States. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Lrgrnps.—A curious legend exists relating to the dis- 
covery of printing. On the eve of the fifteenth century, 
Faust was journeying towards a town in Germany. Just 
before him rode a traveler on horseback. ‘The shoes of 
his horse left on the even ground distinct and regular im- 
pressions, repeated with exactness at each step. Faust 
observed this. The next day printing was invented. 
This origin of the great invention, though but a legend, 
is not more improbable than that of the loadstone, said to 
have been discovered by a shepherd, alarmed at finding 
a stone adhering to his iron crook. It is less strange 
that the first hint of this mighty engine should have been 
taken from so rude a source, than that no spark of intelli- 
gence should have ever kindled in the mind of a single 
one of the many Roman knights who bore about them 
small printing presses in the form of seals. 

There is a similar account given of the discovery of 
lithography, which took place only forty years ago. One 
night, Allows Sennefelder, choirist tothe Munich theatre, 
entered his small attic with three things in his hand—a 
new hone for razors, an order to draw a month’s pay, 
and a printer’s ball charged with printer’s ink. For 
it was he who made on the theatre checks the little mark 
changed each time to prevent fraud. Scarcely had he 
laid on the mantlepiece the order when it was blown off 
and fell into a basin of water. Allows snatched up the 
precious paper, wiped it, and replaced it on the mantle. 
piece, put onit, in order to prevent its being again blown 
away, the new razor hone which on the way had rubbed 
against the ball. The black marks made by this contact 
were observed the next day transferred with admirable 
precision to the damp paper. The choirist, Sennefelder, 
observed this, and lithography was invented. 

The new invention soon spread over Germany, and af- 
terwards Italy, England and France. Sennefelder died 
poor and neglected.--Baltimore American. 


Frrenpsuir.—* When fortune smiles and life is pros- 
perous and fair then it is that the nominal and true friend 
may seem alike sincere.” Then it is that small and 
great, rich and poor, bond and free, bow at your shrine 
and prostrate themselves as it were at your feet. But 
when unfortunately the dark clouds of sorrow and disap- 
pointment gather thick around you, and you find yourself 
beset with troubles, losses, crosses and disappointment 
on every side; then you are ready to exclaim, fortune can 
create friends, but adversity alone can try them. Your 
friends of fortune will desert you. They will laugh at 
your misfortunes, and heap upon you shame and disgrace. 
They will sink you, if possible, lower in point of hon- 
or and reputation, and in all your attempts to rise, cross 
and blight you at every turn. 

But not so with the true friend.——Thougn all your earth- 


sible administer to your relief. Let us therefore, culti- 
vate and cherish the friendship, and that alone which will 
not diminish, though sorrow oppress and affliction invade 
us: that too which will cheer and animate us amid our dark- 
est hours, and shine brightest in affliction’s sight. 


Waruke Disposition or Man.—Carthage, for the 
conquest of Sicily, 408 years before our Savior, made 
preparations for three years. The army consisted of 300, 
000, the fleet of 2000 men of war, and 3000 transports. 
By the interposition of Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, at 
the investment of the city of Hymera, every man was 
either killed or taken prisoner, and only eight ships made 
their escape. 

The first Punic war lasted 24 years, the second 17, and 
the third a little more than 4, when the renowned city o: | 
Carthage, containing the immense population of 700,000 
human beings, was so completely burned tliat not a single 
house remained. Being fired at all points, the conflagra- 
tion was terrible, and burned with prodigious fury for 17 
days. The plunder carried away by the Roman soldiers, 
in precious metal, amounted to £4,470,000 of silver. 

Julius Cesar, in Germany, is said to have slaughtered 








400,000 men in one battle—When Attila, king of the 
Huns, was defeated at Chalons, 300,000 men perished.— 
But the most memorable devestation of human life on re- 
cord, which was melancholy beyond all precedent, was 
the memorable army of Xerxes, marching into Greece. 
It consisted of 5,283,220, according to all ancient au- 
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It was equal to the 
nited States. 


How To cer Marrigp.—This is the way they used 
to do things in old times, in Massachusetts. It is from 
the common place book of an old school-master, now dead 
and gone:— ‘ 

“Tuesday, January 31, 1769. Had an invitation to 
Joshua Dewit’s wedding, to wait on Anne Allis. Timo- 
thy Woodbridge to waiton Jerusha Williams, Pomroy 
and ‘Patridge have concluded to go.” ‘ 

“Thursday, Feb. 2. Got ;away as soon as we could, 
which was 10 or 11 o’clock, and got out by going on foot 
some, for thgsleighing was very bad.—Had a good dinner 
and the company was very sociable; the house was too 
small, At sunset three couples went off, the rest, being 
about, thirty-five, staid all night, and a fine night it was, 
for with contending for the bride, visits from the addi- 
tioners; seizing one prisoner, dancing, &c. none slept 
much, We greeted the rising sun with fiddling and 
dancing, breakfast at 8, came away at 10, stopped at 
Fairfield’s for a brandy draught, and got home at half past 


12. Never were people nigher dead than we were. No 
wood—no school.” 


of soldiers was-entirely destroyed. 
entire male population of the 


Corrupt Genivus.—I wish these shining wits, in spite 
of all their philosophy, would manage matters so that one 
might hope to meet them in heaven; for one is very sorry 
to be deprived of such agreeable company to all eternity. 
For my part, I am willing to compound for less wit and 
more faith, though I agree with Mr. Jenyns, that it re- * 
quires an infinite degree of credulity to be an infidel. 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
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ECLECTIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 








Messrs. Epirors: 

It is often said that men are born to make a noise.in 
the world. If so, we ought to do it systematically; to do 
it by rule, so as not to produce an unnecessary discord 
among ourselves, and prevent us from being understood. 
The science of music has this desired effect. Men in all 
ages, and in all climes, have acknowledged its power. 

Sacred music possesses a power above all other scien- 
ces; for, in the language of its grand, awful, and soul- 





thrilling pathos, we are lost in admiration of the Great 
Creator, to whom it is addressed. Who that has heard 
the performances of any of the chef *deuvers of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, or the later composers, can doubt for a 
moment, its effect upon the mind! Who, that has heard 
the thrilling symphonies of their compositions, and has 
not acknowledged that they have produced a power that 
can never be forgotten? But I am running into an oft 
traveled theme, the power of music, which needs an 
abler hand than mine to express: so I will leave my read- 
ors, if readers I have, to search for it from other sources, 
and proceed to the object of my remarks. 

Why has the science of music been so neglected in the 
West! Surely we do not possess harder hearts, or more 
degenerate feelings, than our eastern friends—who have, 
of late years, shown a spirit that is highly commendable, 
in the promotion of this science. 

Tam truly pleased at the zeal which was shown a few 
months since, by a number of our influential citizens, in 
establishing an institution on the plan of the Boston acad- 
emy of music, in this city; and the procurement of a suit- 
able person to take charge of the institution. They could 
not have selected a more competent person for that pur- 
pose than Mr. Mason, who is a gentleman fully and ably 
calculated to take charge of such a work. He ‘is now in 
the second course of instruction. The improvement of 
the music of the choir over which he presides, can but be 
obvious to those who attend the second presbyterian 
church. ; 

The terms of the institution are so liberal, that it pla- 
ces it inthe power of almost every person who desires to 
make himself acquainted with vocal music, and the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded. I hope it will receive the 
patronage which is due to it, in the present state of the 
West. 

I hope these few remarks will cal] forth a communica- 
tion from some one who is better calculated to give an ac- 
count of the rise and progress of the Eclectic Academy of 
Music, than your friend, AN AMATEUR. 





MUSIC, AND THE MECHANICS? INSTITUTE. 


“United, we stand—divided, we fall.” 


To the Public.—I have seen in some public paper of our 
city, a proposal for building a new edifice for the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute. I have at this moment only time to say 
that I have, or shall as soon as possible, have something 
to communicate to the Beethoven society, (a sacred music 








thorities. Nearly the whole of the mammoth collection 


society,) the mechanics’ institute, and the public, which 
I hope may be beneficial to all concerned. GUIDO. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


GRECIAN WAR-SONG. 














On swords of God! the crescent comes, 
And welcome be its nearer ray ; 
For life, and faith, and sacred homes 
Are ours, for every blow to-day. 
Up with the cross! and when its gleam 
Salutes the day-springs blessed beam— 
O pray that still the holy sign 
O’er vict’ry’s eagle crest may nod: 
And as ye feel the power divine, .*. 
New nerve your hearts—On swords of God! 


On swords of God! why linger ye? 
Is it so light, so poor a thing, 
To tread these sacred mountains free! 
Unfurl the cross! and as ye fling 
Aloft the flaming sign, and set 
Upon the dogs of Mahomet, 
Count slavery, peace, shame’s deepest brand ; 
Count all but lost that does not stand 
Free as Heaven’s light—On swords of God! 


On swords of God! ’tis but to die, 
And Grecian blood to Greece belongs; 
But every drop will purify 
Some page that tells your country’s wrongs; 
Up with the redcross! can you quail! 
Ob! if a heart or hand should fail, 
Think once what vengeance has to wreak? 
Your father’s life-blood stains the sod : 
Think of a sister’s anguish’d shriek! 


Now for the cnarer!—On swords of God! T. J. G. 





TO MISS E. L. M- 





I love to meet thy dark blue eye, 
Although I know ’twere best 

To shun the sweet, but fatal glance, 
That robs my mind of rest! 


I love to view thy gentle smile, 

Though reason bids me fly! ' 
Though Prudence whispers all the while, 
*T is courting misery! 


And thus the May-fly seeks at night, 
The taper’s brilliant rays ; 
Flies round and round, ’till, foolish thing, 
It dies within the blaze! 





[ 
ORIGINAL SCIENTIFI 


ON THE VEGETABLE ORIGIN OF COAL. 


_- 


BY J. L. RIDDELL. 


C ESSAYS. 








*Inquiries respecting the probable influence of very 
elevated temperature, accompanied with great and con- 
tinued pressure, on strata of inhumed wood, and on depo- 
sitions of earthy matter, lead us to regard this hypothe- 
sis as adequate and satisfactory. The aluminous strata 
would ultimately become consistent shale; the quartzose 
depositions, indurated sandstones; and the strata of or- 
ganic substances would melt down into a bituminous li- 
quid, embracing and disguising of necessity a portion of 
earthy matter. Organic substances, as wood, flesh, &c., 
exposed to sufficient heat under the ordinary pressure of 
the atmosphere, become converted into charcoal; for the 
volatile and elastic ingredients, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, are expelled; while most of the carbon remains. 
If the elasticity of the first-mentioned elements be coun- 
teracted by adequate pressure,the result is different. Some 
of the components may still be dismissed; but the mass 
of materials coalesce into a homogeneous, bituminous ]i- 
quid. It must not be forgotten, that under immense pres- 
sure, water may be heated to redness, without assuming 
the vaporous form: wherefore, though it should come in 
contact with the ignited masses at the bottom of the deep 
sea, which is not very probable, it could not manifest its 
usual cooling effects, which depend upon its rapid vapori- 
zation. Common mineral coal), to the most careless as 
well as to the most experienced eye, wears the certain 
aspect of having once been in a state of fusion. It is a 
resin-like, vitreous, semi-crystaline substance; which 
can be produced im no other manner than by the agency 
of heat. Dr. M’Culloch has imitated it exactly, by con- 
fining lignite m a gun barrel and subjecting it to a pretty 
high temperature. i 

Coal isfound delieately injected into the crevices of shale 
and sandstone. How satisfactorily this may be accounted 
for, on the supposition that great pressure operated on a 
liquid mass; and how difficult, if not impossible, to ex- 
plain in any other way! In coal beds thus formed we 
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ganization obliterated, and such is the fact. But those 
isolated, mud-enveloped leaves and the like, contained in 
the contiguous strata, would so be kept in place, as to re- 
tain faithfully their respective forms, after being con- 
verted into coal. 

According to Ad. Brogniart, the following plants have 
been discovered in the carboniferous group of rocks. Of 
the equiselacee (scouring-rush tribe) fourteen species have 
been determined; ‘some of them vieing with our present 
trees in magnitude. Filices, (ferns) 119 species; some 
exceeding in height and amplitude the loftiest pines or 
oaks. .Warsilliacee,(pepper-wort tribe)6. Lycopodiacee 
Palme, (palms) 2. -Canne, (the 
ginger tribe) 1.—Plants of uncertain families, perhaps of 
natural orders, now extinct, 29 species. 

In the anthracite formation at Wilksbarre, 
strata occur in the following descending order: 

1. Rubble stone, or sandstone, with pebbles. 

2. A kind of slate, with fragments of mica, and vege- 
table impressions. 

3. Micaceous sandstone. 

4. Slaty coal, a stratum two feet in thickness. 

5. Abed of coal fifteen feet thick. 

6. Tough blue clay. 

7. Sandstone. 

Vegetable impressions abound in the superincumhent 
schist: very few occur in the strata below the coal, and 
none in the coal itself. (Silliman’s Jour. III. 1.) The 
micaceous character of the sandstone indicates that the 
materials of that rock were, probably, derived in part from 
the disintegration of some of the primitive elates. 

The following is the order and thickness of strata near 
M’Connellsville, Ohio, as given by Dr. 8. P. Hildreth.— 
(Sil. Jour. XXIV. 12.) 

1. Superincumbent soil, &c.—50 feet. 

2. Micaceous and variable sand-rock, with fossil vege- 
tables, near the lowest part—80 feet. 

3. A grey colored argillaceous stone, with many veg- 
etable remains—20 feet. 

4. Bituminous coal—9 feet. 

5. Rocks and shales of various kinds—200 feet. 

6. Stratum of dark carbonaceous matter, impregnated 
with petroleum—10 feet. 

7. Different rocks—154 feet. 

8. Bituminous coa]l—1é feet. 

9. White sandstone—i4 feet. 

10. Bituminous coal—3 feet. 

11. Quartzose, aluminous and other strata below, with 

occasionally thin layers of bituminous coal. 
Mineral coal varies much in its character and composi- 
tion. The diversity is mainly owing to the absence, or 
presence in different degrees, of volatile or inflammable 
elements. Anthracite contains about 72 parts of carbon, 
14 of silex, 2 of alumine, and 3 of the oxide of iron, in 
the hundred. Jt oecurs in argillite, the lowest and most 
ancient of thetransitionrocks, It isdoubtless common coal 
from which the volatile components have been expelled by 
intense heat. The proximity of argillite to the primitive 
rocks of unquestionable igneous origin, will enable us to 
surmise how this change was probably effected. That it 
is of vegetable origin, is inferred from the fact, that the 
argillite sometimes contains the impressions of ferns. In 
volcanic or basalt countries, anthracite is sometimes asso- 
ciated with bituminous coal. Atthe Meissner, Hessia, 
it is found between a bed of eommon coal and basalt.— 
(Turner, 501.) 

According to Dr. Thomson, the cannel coal of England, 
which is about equivalent to our bituminous coal, con- 
tains, besides earthy matter, 65 parts of carbon, 21 of 
hydrogen, and 14 of nitrogen, in the hundred. Upon 
analysis, Dr. Ure finds 22 per cent. of oxygeninthe same 
coal. Lignin, the essential proximate principle of wood, 
contains in the hundred parts, near 44 of carbon, 49 of 
oxygen, and 7 of hydrogen. If we suppose mineral coal 
to have been formed exclusively from ligneous and other 
vegetable matter, we shall be at a loss to account for the 
presence of nitrogen in such large proportions—especially 
as it does enter into the composition wood, and exists but 
sparingly in caoutchouc, the vegetable alkalies, and some 
few other proximate principles. Since this element is an 
abundant constituent of animal matter; it is very probable 
that drowned dry-land animals, and large mollusca with- 
out shells, inhabiting the aqueous element, were inhum- 
ed with the vegetable materials for forming coal. An 
idea similar to this was entertained by some of the French 
chemists near sixty years ago. 

It is remarkable that the earthy matter of coal, should 
correspond in composition so closely as it does, with that 
kind of soil which is diffused most generally over the face 
of the earth:—the soil composed of silex; alumine, and 
oxide of iron. This fact must be regarded as strong pre- 
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sumptive proof, that the materials for coal beds were orig- 
inally collected by alluvial means. 

Lignite isa variety of coal, in which the vegetable form 
and fibre is still retained. It is not improbable that dif- 
ferent beds of this fossil may have been produced in dif- 
ferent modes and by dissimilar causes. If collections of 


should expect to find almost every trace of vegetable or- 
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high temperature, without the co-operation ; 

able pressure, they might become aie or oo 
and perhaps partially impregnated with bitumen: but 
they could not be melted down into a homogeneous oan 
There is, in my opinion, much reason for believing that 
lignite may be produced by causes now in Operation, ] 
have in my possession a specimen of this fossil, which I 
found in a small slaty ravine, near the Oolentangy river 
one mile north of Worthington, Ohio. It seems to bes 
fragment of a large branch of the sugar-maple, complete. 
ly charred and heavily impregnated with iron pyrites vad 
The banks of this ravine were full of copperas, which was 
obviously derived from beds of pyrites, still in progress of 
decomposition. I here offer the explanation which these 
circumstances seem to require: I only regret that I haye 
not yet attempted to put it to.the test of experiment. 

It seems not improbable that wood, when buried in the 
earth so as not to be acted on by the oxygen of the air 
has the power of slowly decomposing the sulphate of iron, 
which may permeate its tissue; the hydrogen of the weod. 
combining with the oxygen of the copperas, leaving the 
carbon of the former comparatively pure; while the iron 
and the sulphur of the latter, unite and form the iron py- 
rites. The lignites of Newjersey may have been formed 
or at least modified, inthismanner. . Professor Eaton who 
has frequently visited this locality, supposes that the ‘wood 
may have been charred by the action of strong sulphuric 
acid. It is not easy to comprehend how a sufficiency of 
acid of the proper strength could have been present; nor 
indeed, by what natural means it could have been produ. 
ced; unless by volcanic distillation from subterranean beds 
of copperas, which is improbable. 

Though an occasional piece of lignite may be formed in 
our times, we are not to infer that the extensive beds 
which occur in Europe and elsewhere, are of very recent 
origin. This variety of imperfectly formed coal is usual- 
ly associated with the clays, sand and marl, of the terti- 
ary series of geological formations. Forest trees, it is 
true, compose it in part; but it is plain, from the associated 
relics, that they flourished at a period anterior to the pres- 
ent orderof things. 

_If coal be of igneous origin, why may it not have been 
ejected from the interior of the earth, like the lava of vol- 
canoes, or the veins of basalt! In reply to this, it may 
be remarked, that we can trace volcanic products to a cra- 
ter; that basaltic rocks are alwaysconnected with a des- 
cending basaltic vein, which is lost in the unexplored 
depths of the earth. Coal occurs in horizontal or basin- 
shaped beds; one bed completely separated from others 
below or above, by the intervention of shale or sandstone. 
None of these coal strata have any connection of conti- 
nuity with the interior of the earth. 

Coal could not have been deposited from pure water, nor 
from any aqueous menstruum; for it is absolutely insoluble 
in water, and in all watery solutions. Some may essay 
to evade the consequence of these facts, by supposing it 
was an ingredient in an imaginary or obsolete compound 
for which water might be a solvent. But let -me ask, in 
what instance, or in what manner can a vitreous mass, like 
anthracite, be deposited from any liquid menstruum? It 
is a law in chemistry, to which there may be barely an 
apparent exception, that no liquid solvent can deposite 
crystals, which are insoluble in it. In other words, the 
— liquor can be made to re-dissolve the crystals pro- 

uced. 

Now regarding coal as a crystaline substance, and it 
always approaches, and sometimes completely attains 
that condition, it cannot possibly be of aqueous origin;— 
because water cannot be made to dissolve ‘t. Even ad- 
mitting that coal may be very sparingly dissolved in wa- 
ter, if it. were rapidly deposited, it would necessarily have 
an earthy and porous aspect: it would constitute what 
geologists calla mechanical formation. ‘These facts and 
considerations must be regarded ‘as conclusive. Yet if 
additional objections were required, they can be adduced. 
If coal be of aqueous origin, why is there no water inan- 
thracite? and how can bituminous and other coals vary so 
indefinitely in their composition? If coal has been crys- 
talized from a memstruum, why do not the angular points 
of the crystals project into the contiguous, superincum- 
bent shale, which must have been deposited subsequently! 

Dr. Powell has observed a singular displacement, or 
duplicature of carboniferous strata, at Pottsville, Penn.— 
One side of the coal basin has been folded over, so as to 
invest the relative order of the shale, the coal and the 
sandstone; and to present apparently two coal strata.— 
when there is indeed but one. This singular result was 
unquestionably produced by the agency of violent force 
operating from below. What is more likely to have been 
the cause of such violence, than the mighty fires, main- 


tained, if not originally kindled in the bowels of the 
earth? 








buried organic matters were subjected to the influence of! 





Pracr.—Like the rainbow, Peace rests upon the earth 
but its arch is lost in heaven! Heaven bathes it in hues of 
light—it springs up amid tears and clouds—it is a reflec- 
tion of the eternal sun—it is an assurance of calm—it is 
the sign of a grert covenant between God and man—it is 
an emanation from the distant ord of immortal light. 
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NOTES ON GEOLOGY....NO. IX. 





BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 





EARTHQUAKES, 


The subjects of earthquakes and volcanoes, are so inti- 
mately connected that it seems almost impossible to sepa- 
rate them; indeed, it is more than probable that they are 
the offspring of a common cause. In volcanic regions, 
earthquakes are more frequent than in any others. The 
intermedial spaces between volcanic vents, likewise pre- 
sent evident marks of the action of intense subterranean 
heat and power. The ground is convulsed from time to 
time, with earthquakes; hot springs are more or less abun- 
dant; sulphurous, carbonic, and other gasses are disen- 
gaged; hollow or rumbling sounds issue from beneath ;— 
continuous tracts of land, together with portions of the 
bed of the Pacific, have been sunk or elevated from one 
to twenty feet, by a single shock:—finally, the commotion 
has sometimes continued until flames and volcanic lava 
have issued from the center of the conflict. A crater, or 
single outlet for the gas and minerals, seems to constitute 
a principal, if not the only difference between the earth- 
quake and the volcano: even in all the great volcanic erup- 
tions, convulsions of the earth, with subterranean thun- 
der, either precede or follow the general explosion: indeed 
all our observations upon the subject prove that the same 
cause gives rise to both of these interesting phenomena. 

It is said that electricity is especially connected with 
both earthquakes and volcanic eruptions; but, in what 
manner, it is impossible to determine. Peals of thunder 
and flashes of lightning generally precede, or accompany 
both the former and latter. This, however, is no proof 
that this subtile agent is the cause of the approaching dis- 
turbance. It is only an evidence that the electric matter 
may be accumulated at various points, by causes which we 
are unable to explain, and thus give rise to unusual attrac- 
tions and repulsions; but it does not prove that the amount 
previously existing in the atmosphere, and other bodies, 
is either increased or diminished. The equilibrium is 
only disturbed, and that is soon restored by the attraction 
of positive and negative agents. Dr. Drake informs us 
that the atmosphere, in 1812 and 713, was thought by ma- 
ny to be unusually impregnated with electricity, but of 
this he could discover no other evidence than the frequen- 
cy and violence of thunder storms; and even these were 
not more prevalent during any of the above seasons, than 
they were in the summer of 1800, Notwithstanding he 
took the utmost care to detect the escape of this agent) 
from the earth, during a shock, he could discover nothing! 
that would warrant the assertion that it was unusually | 
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prevalent. | 

The motion occasioned in the crust of the earth by) 
earthquakes, varies in force, direction, and duration.—| 
Sometimes it is scarcely perceptible, while at others it is’ 
not only sufficient to prostrate towers and houses, but also’ 
to change the surface of the ground itself. Sometimes it 
is confined to small circles; at others, it extends from one 
continent to the other. Sometimes it is vertical; at others 
horizontal, or towards any or all of the cardinal points.— 
Sometimes it is undulating; at others, circular or whirling. 
Sometimes the ground remains unbroken; at others, deep 
fissures divide the rocks, as may be seen in the limestone 
quarries in the vicinity of our city. At one time the vi- 
bration is single, and lasts only a few seconds; at others, 
the movements are so numerous that the earth continues 
to rock, with short intervals, for months together. 

The shocks which disturbed the valley of the Missis- 








nomena. Humbolt, if I mistake not,’ attributed them to 
a chemical action, in which sulphur, the oxides of iron, 
bitumen, petroleum, and perhaps a few other agents, were 
principally concerned; but as a full supply of oxygen 
would be an essential ingredient in the compound, in order 
to occasion an explosion without water, this theory can 
not be sustained. Werner referred them to the ignition 
of beds of coal, but as this combustible contains but little 
oxygen, it is liable to all the previous objections, and con- 
sequently falls to the ground. Sir Humphrey Davy sug- 
gested that both earthquakes and volcanos, were the off- 
spring of the action of water, upon large masses of 
the alkaline bases,“which he located within the primary 
rocks; but as he has not proved that these elements exist 
in nature, uncombined with other agents, his theory, like 
the others, is entirely unsustained. I am aware that al- 
kalies form a small part of some volcanic products, but as 
the nitrates, carbonates, and sulphates, are also found in 
the same mass, why might not the whole explosion be re- 
ferred, with equal probability, to the action of gun-pow- 
der. 

These are the principal theories invented to explain the 
phenomena of earthquakes and volcanos. The imagina- 
tions of a few philosophers have, however, wandered still 
farther into the regions of improbability, and they have 
supposed that the interior of the earth contains a great 
depot of electricity, which was constantly sallying forth, 
in playful movements, to blow up portions of the surface 
of the earth, and thus spread terror among a number of 
its inhabitants. If this hypothesis were true, a new sup- 
ply must constantly be preparing, in some of the great 
work-shops of nature, or, like sodium, potassium, &c., it 
would soon be exhausted, at least in the vicinity of some 
of the great volcanos, as Airna and Vesuvius. 

After all the arguments that have been produced both for 
and against the theories already suggested ,that which attri- 
butes the disturbance to the action of fire and water, 18, per- 
haps, the most plausible. Every scientific man is aware of 
the power of steam, even when employed on a small scale. 
How the mineral fire is supported, is a question I am un- 
able to solve. Perhaps the minerals may contain a suffi- 
cient amount of oxygen to support combustion. Perhaps 
the interior of the earth is still a melted mass, whose 
heat is prevented from escaping, with any degree of ra- 
pidity, by its surrounding crust—but, be this as‘it may, it 
is evident that we stend upon a huge furnace of mineral 
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of his regiment, that he» had entirely forsaken his old 
course of life. 

It was witha heart swelling with emotion, that Stein- 
berg took leave of his mistress. Having procured an en- 
signcy in the cavalry regiment, he set out to join his bat- 
talion. For the first three months a mutual correspon- 
dence was carried on; but Germany at that time being at 
war with France, it became impossible for them to keep 
up a regular communication. Still Steinberg continued 
to send a letter occasionally to his mistress. The year of 
probation at length expired; and Steinberg, having pro- 
cured his discharge, hastened home with the authenticat- 
ed documents of his good behavior. 

It was a pleasant evening in June, that he reached 
Achtermannshohe ;—and after paying his respects to his 
mother, he flew to join his affianced bride. Flushed with 
the anticipation of a joyful meeting with Adela, he ad- 
vanced towards the house of her aunt, with a palpitating 
heart. With almost the speed of lightning, he rushed 
past the servant at the stairs; and hastening to Adela’s 
room, knocked at the door. A yeice which grated harsh- 
ly on his ear, desired him to enter. Judge of our hero’s 
surprise, when, upon opening the door, he found his faith- 
ful Adela reclining on the bosom of a huge whiskered 
hussar officer, who, with one hand, encircled her waist, 
and playfully held hers with the other. Steinberg start- 
ed, asif he had been stung by an adder. But he was, for an 
instant, disconcerted. 

“Miss Walfred!”’ cried he, emboldened by the manner 
in which he saw the parties situated: ‘I little thought 
that when a year since I took leave of you, that you so 
soon could forget the vows of eternal constancy you made 
to one who, whatever may be his faults, loved you at least 
with an ardent and devoted affection. I now see through 
your plans and devices, and leave you to the enjoyment of 
your gallant friend, and think of you with the contempt 
you merit. Farewell, Adela!” continued he, softened by 
the idea that he would never more behold the object of 
his affection. ‘‘May you be happy with your new lover; 
and when in some pleasant moment you may think of by- 
gone days, cast some wandering thought back on one who 
loved you better than his life. Farewell! and God be 
with you!”—saying which, he left the presence of his be- 
trothed——forever! 

Adela was stunned by his manner for atime, and when 
she beheld that he was gone, she fell into violent hysterics. 














fire, whose power can neither be estimated nor imagined. 





ORIGINAL TALES. 








A LEGEND OF THE BROCKEN. 





FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A QUONDAM TRAVELER. 





In the “dark ages,” the ignorance and superstition that 
overspread the continent of Europe, connected with the 
frequent and sanguinary struggles for power, tended for a 
time to depress those nations which are now the residence 
of the arts and sciences, the home of the muses, and the 
source of theirmelody. But those days have passed away 
—and it would seem to us they never had existed, had not 
history recorded them on her faithful pages. Among the 
nations that felt most the cheerless hand of ignorance, 
was Germany—that country which, in modern times, has 
produced as many men of genius as any other on the globe. 











The seat of superstition in Germany, was on the Brocken, 





sippi in 1812, and which are so particularly described by 
Dr. Drake, in his ‘Picture or Crncinnati,” a work that 
contains statistical facts, in relation to the great valley, 
not to be found elsewhere in print, continued to shake the 
valleys and water courses for near two years in succession. 
New Madrid, on the Mississippi river, fifty miles below 
the mouth of the Ohio, was the center of the vibrations.— 
Thousands of acres were sunk in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage. The earth rocked with so much violence, that the 
trees were twisted together—the river flowed backwards, 
and the entire country was inundated, and lakes and 
ponds were found in the places of fields and gardens. ‘The 
agitation of the waters was so great, that many of the 


the highest.of the range of mountains, called the Hartz 
mountains, so renowned as containing the silver-mines of 
that country. The Brocken is situated three thousand 
three hundred feet above the level of the ocean, and is 
one of the most picturesque mountains in Europe; be- 
tween it and the beautiful little village of Achtermann- 
shohe, there is a forest once inhabited by the most power- 
ful band of robbers that ever infested Germany. 


In the village above mentioned, lived the hero of our 
tale. Heinrich Steinberg was a young man about two 


and twenty years of age—tall and well formed; and al- 
though not handsome, there was something in the contour 





boats on the river,were either sunk or otherwise destroyed: 
the islands disappeared, and clay, water, and sand were 
thrown to immense heights into the atmosphere. 

The province of Caraccas, in Southamerica, was, at 
the same time, likewise broken by earthquakes; and it is 
more than probable that it was connected to the great 
northern valley, by a stream, or rather ocean of subterra- 
nean fire, extending beneath the Gulf of Mexico, the 
West Indies, andthe Carribbean sea, Indeed it is possi- 
ble that the two great continents were originally connect- 


of his countenance that was pleasing. Steinberg had been 
educated better than any young man inthe village. His 
father, intended by his parents for a catholic priest, had 
been converted to protestantism, while yet in his novici- 
ate, and had taken unto himself a wife from among the 
goodly virgins of Achtermannshohe. Having no other 
children but Heinrich, he devoted all his time to his edu- 
cation. Unfortunately for him, his father died before he 
had attained his fifteenth year. Left to the guidance of 
an indulgent mother, he soon forgot the precepts of his 
father. He continued in this course until he had passed 





ed by a much larger neck of land than they are now; and 
that the Mexican Gulf, the Bay of Honduras, and the 
Carribbean sea, with the fertile Indies, all owe their exis- 
tence to igneous explosions. 


his twentieth year. About this time there came to the 
village a young lady named Adela Walfred, to whom Stein- 
berg became violently attached; and the attachment seem- 
ed reciprocal. But one obstacle presented itself to the 











The theory of both earthquakes and volcanos is still 
unsettled. The early writers attributed them to the eruc- 
tations of a great central fire; while others of later date 
have called in the agency of steam, to explain the phe- 


lovers. Adela’s father, who knew of the wildness of our 
hero’s character, would not give his consent to their union 
unless Steinberg would serve twelve mcnths in the arm 

of his country and bring written proofs from the officers 





On leaving Adela, our hero, who had been so cool in the 
presence of his rival, burst the chains which had bound 
him to quietude; and gave way to the natural impetuosity 
of his character. He rushed through the Brocken forest 
heedless of the darkness or the obstacles that time had 
thrown in his way. The forest passed, our hero, nothing 
cooled by his midnight ramble through the woods, hasten- 
ed toclimb to the summit of the mountain. 


The beauteous spring, overgrown with wind-flower, and 
called by the peasantry the Sorcerer’s Fountain, was pass 
ed by without a look or thought. It was daylight before 
Steinberg had gained the summit of the mountain; a glo- 
rious sight presented itself to his gaze; to the right was 
seen the village of Achtermannshohe; the sun, as it rose 
shining on the leaded roofs of the houses, and giving a 
gorgeous hue to the otherwise dull and heavy part of the 
village; towards the south the snow-tipt mountains lent 
their aid to add beauty to the scene; and beneath the fee+ 
of Steinberg were the clouds majestically rolling towards 
the village of Achtermannshohe. Our hero gazed at the 
scene with admiration. Presently there arose from the 
sides of the mountain a fog, which hid from his sight the 
village, the mountain, and all which had made the scene 
so beauteous. Now nothing was there but the huge mass- 
es of granite, called the Altar and the Magician’s chair. 

“Such is woman,” exclaimed Steinberg; ‘*even as fickle 
as the blind goddess. At one time she is as fair and beau- 
tiful as the Brocken when the sun rises; and at others she 
isas wayward and dark as the blank upon which I look. 
Oh, Adela! Adela! thus am I revenged!” Extending his 
arms, he was about plunging from the height, when he 
saw in the distance a shadow* of himself reflected upon 
the air, which, as he raised his arms, seemed to motion 
back. Our hero, startled at this circumstance, jumped 
back with surprise, as he viewed his own image—when 
immediately the figure jumped back and vanished with so 
ludicrous a start, that Steinberg, at first awed, now gave 
way to suchan immoderate peal of laughter, ‘‘as made 
the welkin ring again.”’ Steinberg had enough of suicide. 
The simple effects of nature did more in that case for the 
preservation of human life than ten thousand lecturers, 
‘tali armed in proof,” could have done. Steinberg de- 
scended the mountain with far more leisure than he had 
ascended. He retraced his steps through the forest, and 
had almost reached the verge of it, when he seated him- 
self down by the side of the trunk of an enormous oak, 
and leaned himself back lost in reverie, and fatigued both 
in body and mind in consequence of his late adventure.— 
Our hero was recalled to himself, and the precipitancy of 
his journey, into the ‘“‘bowels of the land,” caused by his 
leaning too hard against the trunk of the oak which was 





#See Brewster’s Natural Magic—Letter XI. 
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the secret door of the den of the banditti of the Brocken 
forest, which gave way. On the recovery of his senses, 
Heinrich found himself in a comfortable bed; his bruises, 
of which he had many, were bound up with care, and the 
arrangement of the cell, (for he was within the robbers’ 
cavern) were arranged with so much regard for his com- 
fort and convenience, that Steinberg felt perfectly con- 
tented in his new abode. The only human being that he 
saw for the first three days of his illness, was an old wo- 
man, who flew to obey his slightest request. As Stein- 
berg’s bruises got better, he was permitted to wander 
through the completed rooms of the cavern. It was to 
the captain of the gang that he owed all the kindness be- 
stowed upon him, who prevailed upon him to become one 
of their company. At first our hero felt some reluctance 
upon joining a regular band of banditti; but after some 
time, he accustomed himself to this precarious life. By 
degrees, Steinberg rose in the gang to the rank of captain. 
An interval of five years, during which time the gang, 
under the command of Steinberg, rendered itself terrible 
to Germany, had elapsed. 

It was a chilly evening in September, 1673, that a car- 
riage, containing a lady and gentleman, was slowly jour- 
neying on the rough road through the forest. It had pro- 
ceeded but half way, when it was suddenly stopped by a 
detachment of the banditti, who demanded of the inmates 
their money and jewels. ‘The gentleman seemed search- 
ing in the pocket of the carriage for something; and tak- 
ing from it a pistol, mortally wounded the foremost of the 
band.—’T was Steinberg.—**Good God!” he cried, “I am 
killed!” 

The lady, on hearing the robber’s voice, sprang from 
the carriage with an energy almost supernatural; and re- 
garding his countenance for a moment, exclaimed, ** Tis 
he! ’tis he!” and fell on his face. 

It is needless to add that the lady was Adela, and that 
the gentleman and hussar officer were one and the same 
person—the half brother of Adela. SB Be 








ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Messers Epirors:— 

In the eighth number of my notes on geology, it seems 
that I dropped a hint, in relation to coal formation, which 
has wounded Dr. Powell so seriously, that he has occupied 
three entire columns of the ‘“‘Mirror,” in order to prove 
that he is, truly, the author of the mineral theory of min- 
eral coal. Iam sorry to find that a casual remark has 
thus aroused my friends irritability ,—and I cannot perceive 
any thing, except a guilly conscience, that could have in- 
duced him to believe that “occasionally a transient lec- 
turer,”’ must mean himself alone. His name is not men- 
tioned in a single sentence of the article, and yet a hint at 
the vanity and pedantry of a set of men, for certainly the 
sentence means more than one,so exactly suits our geol- 
ogist, that he must “saddle” the whole of it on his “own 
shoulders.” Well, be it so. He undoubtedly knows the 
garment that fits him best. I only cut it out, and he has 
honored me so far as to politely put it on. 

Our philosopher, likewise, seems to think, that if I hal 
attended as closely to his first and second lectures, as I 
have tothe pages of Bakewell’s Geology, I ‘would have 
had ample evidenee fo the originality of his views.”— 
This, however, is rather doubtful, for the less the doctor’s 
“views” are examined, the more they will appear to be 
peculiar to himself. It is true, that in his lectures, he fre- 
quently appears to be almost an original, but as this is 
owing to the excessive developement of a bump, in the 
vicinity of the top of the head, termed self-esteem, over 
the growth of which he had no control, the fault or merit 
ig certainly dame nature’s; and, although it is probable she 
seldom bestows so much attention to a single organ, still 
unless our geologist be truly a lusus nature, we may ex- 
pect a similar exhibition at least once in a quarter of a 
century. 

If we may judge from the sample of the doctor’s composi- 
tion which adorns the pages of the last Mirror, we must 
allow him some claims to originality, in the structure 
and connexion of sentences. jl who read the article re- 
ferred to, will agree that he has borrowed but little 
from the pages of Murray or Wensrer, or any other 
standard writer on language. Still, he is not to be blam- 
ed even here, for he has as good aright to his discoveries 
in language asin geology. Both are equally the property 
of Dr. Powsett. But more of this when we come to ana- 
lyze his new theory. 

Our author has not forgotten the rights of others, a- 
midst his zeal inthe support of his own claims; hence, he 
gravely charges me with appropriating the labors of Bake- 
wet and Humsoitr to my own benefit. Now IJ never 
claimed the *views” in my ‘‘notes,” as entirely peculiar 
to myself. To a large portion of the great geological 
phenomena, and especially earthquakes, I am a personal 
stranger, and can only form an idea of spectacles so sub- 
lime, from the graphic descriptions of those who have been 
more fortunate. My thoughts, on these subjects, must, 
therefore, be selected from the best authors within my 
reseb, and so condensed as to suit, as nearly as possible, 


the readers of a popular periodical. Our geologist, how- 
ever, deals only in original matter. He hasan utter con- 
tempt for second hand thoughts. He grasps his facts from 
the “e@rEaT Book” which cannot be “garbled,” and thus 
his mind, like a spacious patent office, is stored with orig- 
inal models of science and art. Every individual who will 
not, therefore, place him on equal grounds with ‘‘GaLivEo, 
Harvey, and Newron,” must act from motives of ‘*pride 
- vanity,’ which prohibits him from being a competent 
judge. 





The following propositions give us the outlines of the 
theory, which the doctor claims, as legitimately his own. 
Ist. No kiad of mineral coal, nor’any other mineral 
substance having carbon for its base, is of vegetable ori- 
in. 

2. Allof the above substances are of mineral origin, 
and are deposites—some chemical and some mechanical— 
from aqueous menstrua. 

3. The floor shales of the coal beds consist of earthy 
and carbonaceous sediment, deposited during the last 
spring and the first summer months, in obedience to the 
laws of gravitation. 

4. The coal beds were deposited, possibly precipitated, 
curing the last summer and first fall months, in obedience 
to chemical laws. 

5. The roof shales are sedimentary deposites, similar 
ito the floor shales, and were effected in obedience to the 
same /aw, during the last fall and first winter months. 

From these propositions, so far as they are intelligible, 
itis evident that mineral coal must have been held in solu- 
tion in water. This is the basis on which the entire the- 
ory rests. But can carbon, impregnated with bitumen, 
be dissolved in water? If not, the foundation on which 
the superstructure rests, is untenable, and consequently 
the edifice cannot be supported. Every man of science, 
however, is aware that mineral coal is one of the most in- 
soluble substances in nature. Even the mineral acids, at 
least all except the nitric, can only remove the bitumen 
|and earthy matter, while they leave the carbon unaltered. 
|The supporters of this theory must therefore be in an er- 
rorin the outset. ‘They reason upon false principles, con- 
sequently, no logic can make their conclusions right. 

I am at quite a loss to understand what our author 
means in his second proposition. He says, *‘all of the 
above substances are of mineral origin, and are deposites, 
some chemical and some mechanical;” when he previous: 
ly mentions only mineral coal. But, perhaps, I should set 
this down as one of the doctor’s improvements in composi- 
tion, with which I have no right to meddle. If it be as 
much his own as his *‘coat,” and I have no doubt of the 
fact, any infringement upon it would be unpardonable.— 
Again, the doctor, in his fifth proposition, says, ‘‘roof 
shales were effected in obedience to the same law.” Now 
if any one can discover to what law this ‘‘same law” re- 
fers, he shall be entitled to the largest specimen of coal 
in my cabinet, and my thanks intothe bargain. ‘Chem- 
ical laws” and *‘mechanical laws,’ abound in the previous 
propositions, but nothing is said of any law to which this 
can possibly refer. 
wise, one of the doctor’s discoveries, and shall meddle 
| with it no farther. 

In a seventh proposition he says, “it follows that but 
one year of time was consumed in the completion of any 
one coal bed, with all its associating shales and sand- 
stones.” ‘This is truly a modern discovery; and the doc- 
tor should have the credit of it. 
of a year, sufficient to remove the woody fibre, and depos- 
it the carbonaceous matter in its place, so as to complete 
the petrifaction! This is doing business rapidly. Ac- 
cording to the old plan, it required a long series of years 
to mineralize sticks of wood, or other vegetable: growth; 
while, according to doctor Powell’s improvement, three 
months are quite sufficient! But more of this in future. 

It now only remains for me to make a few quotations, 
from one or two works on geology, from which my friend 
may possibly be convinced that he is in an error, when he 
asserts that he isthe author of the theory he promulgates. 

The first writer I shal] mention is Hutton. In his the- 
ory of the earth, vol. J, p. 559, when contending against 
the formation of coal beds, and other minerals, by aqueous 
solution, he observes that, ‘‘in this way short sighted na- 
turalists find enough to make the theory of a worid; on 
the one hand solid marble is explained, and on the other 
solid coal, and they content themselves with viewing the 
beautiful specimens in their cabinets, the supposed pro- 
ducts of solution and crystalization.” Again, the same 
writer says, in the next page-—‘‘As naturalists have ex- 
plained a]] mineral concretions from aqueous and other so- 
lution, and attributed to infiltration the formation of stony 
bodies, so have they explained the origin of those bitumi- 
nous bodies that are found among the strata of the earth.” 
In pages 562 and 563, he declares that there are but two 
theories of mineral formation; one of which attributes the 
change to fire, and the other to water. All the authors, 
he says, have indiscriminately applied the latter to the |} 
coal,as wellas to the rock strata. After a few remarks 
on the subject of aqueous concretion and crystalization, 








I therefore conclude that this is, like- || 


men of science, in the present enlightened age, should 
suffer such language of ignorance and credulity to pass 
uncensured.” 


MalJte-Brun gives us the whole of the doctor’s theory 
in language which is perfectly inelligible. On page 212, 
we have the following statements:—**The anthracite, a 
substance similar to pit coal, combined with stony matter, 
of difficult combustion, appears to have *the same princi- 
ple for its basis as the diamond, namely, pure carbon, ac- 
cidentally mixed with flint and iron. The anthracite oc- 
curs chiefly, but not exclusively, in primitive rocks, where 
it forms combustible masses;” and hence he concludes, 
with Dolomien, that carbon existed, in nature, indepen- 
dently of animals and vegetables, of which there are no 
traces in the primitive soils. Pit-coa] he considers, as 
may be seen on page 214, as bituminous matter united to 
a carbonaceous and earthy base. He then mentions the 
vegetable theory, with his objections to it, as follows :— 
‘‘Most naturalists consider pit-coal, and other bituminous 
substances, as being in a great measure, a product of the 
vegetable and mineral kingdoms. Such an origin appears 
at first marked out by the numerous remains of organic 
bodies, particularly of well known seaanimals, which are 
found in coal mines; by the impression of different plants, 
particularly of the fern tribe, in the schistous clays, which 
form the roof of mines; and, finally, by wood still partly 
in a ligneous state, and partly bituminated so that we 
can, from such appearances, trace, as it were, the process 
followed in the formation of coal from one point in the 
scale to the other. But the simplicity of this theory does 
not account for the complicated circumstances connected 
with the position of the coal. The numerous beds of 
sandstone, of schist, and chalk, which generally separate 
those of coal, shew us that this latter substance has been 
formed at different intervals, in a fluid, and perhaps in 
| part, at a period when the present vegetables and animals 
did not exist. In some places the intermediate beds, 
which separate the strata of coal, preserve, as well as 
these strata, a constant parallelism betweenthem. This 
parallelism js so much the more remarkable, that there 
|are beds of coal which are scarcely an inch in thickness, 
jalthough of several Jeagues in extent. It has been there- 
|fore, concluded, and with sufficient probability, that these 
beds were formed in interior lakes and crystalized in calm 
waters.” 

In these quotations we have the doctor’s new theory by 
two authors; the one opposed to it, and the other in its 
favor. Indeed if we examine the article on coal, by the 
able author, from whom we have quoted so largely, it will 
be seen that our geologist drew many, if not most of his 
arguments, from this very respectable source. Even in 
illustration, our new theorist is, occasionally, not quite orig- 
| inal. But he gravely tellsus that these authors, as well 
jas Silliman, had neither ‘opinions’ nor ‘views’ on the sub- 
|ject. They are all suppositions, and yet one of them has 
|come to the following conclusions, with sufficient proba- 
bility to convince him that they are true : 

1. That carbon and bitumen are a part of the original 
ements of the globe. 

| 2. That bituminous and other coals have been formed 
|in strata, with intervening beds of sandstone, schist, and 
chalk—from a fluid menstrum. 


3. That each stratum was the offspring of a process of 
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| crystalization in the calm waters of interior lakes. 
One year, nay, the fourth | . 





Now, if this is not the whole of the theory, said by Dr. 
Powell to be as much his own as his “that” or his “cont,” 
| there can be no meaning in language. I hope, however, 
he will not undertake to get out of the dilemma, in which 
he has placed himself, by stating that these important 
parts of his wardrobe were in reality borrowed. Malte- 
Brun states that the various coal beds were formed at inter- 
vals. Dr. Powell says these intervals were annually; an 
 asoeetjon which I shall hereafter show is untenable and 
absurd. 


At the close of a number of queries, in the article al- 
luded to, the doctor vauntingly asks, ‘has any one of them,’ 
(the authors already mentioned) ‘a doubt as to the vegeta- 
ble origin of all the coals, except the anthracite?” After 
reading the above quotations, he will be able to answer 
this question without my assistance. Wn. Woop. 





Mr. Pettigrew states that powerful doses of tobacco 
are the only known remedy for hydrophobia. 


’ The first rough model of a steamboat, made by Fulton 
was cut out of a common shingle,shaped like a eiielines’ 
with the paddles placed further in front thanbehind like 
the fins of a fish. 


The Botany Bay convict population begin to show evi- 
dence of their knowing how to appreciate the sweets of 
liberty. What was anticipated asa matter of course has 
come to pass more speedily than was expected. They 
have sent home to Engls.nd a petition, signed by near 





he continues; ‘*I]t is thus the natura! philosophers rea- 








7000 persons and 17 yards in length, asking for a colonial 





soned before the age of science; the wonder now is, how 


assembly. 
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Marerace in Hien Lire.—-A marriage is talked of be- 
tween the princess Victoria, heiress presumptive to the 
British throne, and prince William Alexander Constan- 
tine, second son of the prince of Orange. By the last 
accounts from England, it is said this union was deter- 
mined on. 

This is a matter of considerable importance to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain, inasmuch as the husband of the 
princess Victoria will, in all probability, exercise a great 
deal of influence over the destinies of the nation. William 
the fourth is getting to be an old man, somewhere about 
seventy, we believe, and the princess is the heiress pre- 
sumptive to thecrown. In the commoncourse of nature, 
he cannot live long, and the throne of Great Britain will 
be again tenanted by a female sovereign. 

One of the objections we should urge against being 
prince or princess is this, that they have the poorest op- 
portunity of all others, of forming an agreeable matrimo- 
nial alliance. What the humblest peasant of England 
enjoys as an unalienable right, is denied the heirs of the 
crown. They cannot choose whom they will marry. The 
only knowledge they have of the persons who have been 
selected as partners for life, for them, is obtained from 
those who are interested in furthering the objects of the 
union. They see flattered miniatures of their intended part- 
ners: and hear much of their superlative charms and graces; 
but they meet not until all the preparations for the cele- 
bration of their nuptials are gone into. George the third 
showed a great deal of disinclination to submit to the 
means that are usually resorted to when it is thought ad- 
visable that an heir apparent should take upon himself 
the duties of ahusband. It was thought, for excellent 
reasons, that he would have preferred choosing a lady for 
himself from among the subjects of the British crown, to 
importing one especially for that purpose. But he was 
compelled to heed the reasoning of state policy, and con- 
summated that illjudged marriage with the princess Caro- 
line, which was attended with so many lamentable con- 
sequences. 

Here, in America, we are too independent for the em- 
ployment of proxies. Every man and woman can prose- 
cute their own courtships after the manner dictated to 
them by their tastes and inclinations. We republicans 
have too just au appreciation of the pleasures preliminary 
to matrimony to entrust their transactions to others. Ev- 
ery man goes to see his ladye Jove, just as often as she 
greets his approach with asmile; and when he encounters 
a frown he faces about, as a sensible man ought to, and 
forthwith proceeds to devote himself to some other flame. 
If courtship be the pleasantest thing in life,—and we be- 
lieve it with all our hearts,-——-we think every person should 
avail themselves of its pleasures in an eminent a degree 
as possible. None ought to suffer themselves to be 
bought up or forced into a connection, which the heart 
revolts at, or the judgment refuses to sanction. But as 
this is an important affair, we mean to take it up shortly, 
and discuss:it for the benefit of all those who have never 
yet encountered that most terrible of risks, the popping of 

a question, or the assenting to it. 





Lirt or TALLEYRAND.—We have heard it said, and we 
do not know on what authority,that Talleyrand has prepar- 
ed a history of his own life, which is to be published ten 
years after his death. Of course, if this be true, when 
the said work is presented to the public, it will create a 
tremendous sensation. We think Talleyrand is the only 
man living who can do justice to his own life; because his 

* course has been so devious and mysterious, that none oth- 
er than himself, can trace it correctly. But some writer 
has stolen a march on Talleyrand, and published his life 
for the purpose of gratifying public curiosity. We cannot 
judge of the accuracy of the statements contained in this 
work, but we can testify that the archest of political ma- 
gicians has been handled without gloves. The covering 

completely stripped from his actions, and they appear 
in ali their nakedness. The book is tolerably well writ- 
ten, and is made up of materials which afford great inter- 
est. 

Charles Maurice Talleyrand! There is a name foryou, 








which belongs to a matchless man. Every body knows 
something about him, but that something is very unenvia- 
ble. All regard him as the most consummate of tacti- 
cians; admire his adroitness in one breath, and reprobate 
him with the next. The man of whom Clay said truly, 
that, through ‘all the revolutions he had witnessed, he 
had never been turned on his back; but, like the cat, 
always came down feet foremost. He has always been 
suspected, yet he has always been engaged in the service 
of France. In all the violent party strifes, let the waves 
overwhelm whom they might, Talleyrand: always rode 
out in safety; and when peace was restored, he was sure 
to be found on the popular side, contending like a very 
patriot. His life has been a series of inconsistencies ;— 
and yet he has been thoroughly consistent in those inconsis- 
tencies, inasmuch as he never deviated from them. He 
has been a riddle to the generations that he has lived with 
—but posterity judges more impartially than cotempora- 
ries, and will no doubt place an accurate estimate on the 
life and services of Charles Maurice Talleyrand. 

The book—The life of Talleyrand—is a reprint, by Ca- 
rey & Lea, of a foreign work. The author’s name does 
not accompany it.. This we do not like. Of all writing, 
biography demands the highest qualifications. The por- 
trait should be correct, or much of its value is lost. If 
we had the name of the author, we might decide upon 
the authenticity of what he offers; but, as it is, we must 
admit on faith, or suspect all which he presents. The work 
may be had of Alexander Flash, Third street. 





Tue Norra American Macazine.—The January 
number of this work contains several articles of great in- 
terest. In the article headed ‘The last night of Pompeii, 
versus, ‘The last days of Pompeii,’ ’’ the editor, Mr. 
Fairfield, endeavors to prove that Bulwer in his last pop- 
ular work has made a very free use of the thoughts and 
scenes of other writers. Mr. Fairfield published a poem, 
entitled The last night of Pompeii, in Newyork, in eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-two; Mr. Bulwer’s novel appear- 
ed during the last year. The author of the poem traces 
with clearness several resemblances in the plot, incidents 
and thoughts of the novel to hisown work. We would 
cheerfully comply with his request and republish the quo- 
tations from both works, in which he establishes his charge 
of plagiarism against Bulwer, if we considered it a mat- 
ter of general interest to our readers. The mere refer- 
ence to the conclusive character of the evidence adduced in 
support of his assertion is sufficient to satisfy the curiosity 
which exists on such topics. It seems strange that Mr. 
Bulwer, so rich in resources, should willingly incur the 
risk of plagiarising a work whose author is still alive; as 
in the event of the discovery, which he must have known 
to beinevitable, an exposition would be made which would 
be highly injurious to the reputation which he has secur- 
ed. And yet any one who will read this article, written 
by Mr. Fairfield, will be forced to admit that Bulwer 
stands convicted of literary larceny, and that the resem- 
blances are too striking much for coincidences. 

The contents of this number of the mazagine are as 
follows: An essay on temperance; The death of Saul; 
Nadrine Tracy; The father’s legacy; Hans Sachs; The 
last hour of the Polonese; Vidocq, the victim and victor of 
society; Extempore lines; The disinterred; The new 
year’s song; Ancient courtship; The forsaken; The mar- 
riages of men of genius; The last night of Pompeii, ver- 
sus the last days of Pompeii; The fine arts of the repub- 
lic; American statuaries; Table talk; Critical notices. 





Rev. Epwarp Irvine.—This gentleman, who has for 
several years attracted much notice on account of his ex- 
centricities, died in Glasgow on the sixth of December. 
Mr. Irving, when quite a young man, commanded great 
admiration, by exhibiting masterly powers of oratory. 
Whenever he preached, a crowded audience was sure 
to meet him. Latterly, he experienced a mental aberra- 
tion, which excited a wonderful degree of credulity on 
the one hand, and a very unjust amount of sarcasm and 
ridicule on the other. He preached in strains of gibber- 
ish, which were unintelligible to all the unannointed. 
This sort of oral communication was attributed to divine 
origin, and was called by him the gift of tongues. Not- 
withstanding his obvious intellectual hailucinations, he 
had many followers who regarded him as a being divinely 
inspired. He was excommunicated formally by the 
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church of Scotland a few years ago, and was afterwards 
in the habit of addressing multitudes in fields and open 
places. His oratory was of a high and impassioned char- 
acter, and operated on the feelings of his audience with a 
tremendous effect. He was a man of genius, and of great 
enthusiasm; and the followers whom he collected around 
him will not be held together now their leader is gone. 





Tue Briinp.—A very large audience was present, Sat- 
urday evening last, at Dr. Drake’s discourse on the meth- 
od, means, and necessity of educating the blind. As usu- 
al, the speaker was eloquent, pertinent, and impressive. 
He stated, at considerable length, the method pursued in 
institutions for the blind, in educating that unfortunate 
portion of the humanfamily; remarked feelingly, and with 
the eloquence of pathetic truth, upon their commisserable 
situation, as regards society, and most of the enjoyments 
of this life; and spoke of the means by which VUhio might 
and ought to alleviate their condition—The doctor’s ob- 
servations were addressed, not alone to our sympathies, 
but to our sense of justice. He contended, that the blind 
had not only claims upon our benevolence, but that, as a 
matter of right, they were entitled to a portion, at least 
equal with other individuals, of the general school fund. 
We think, as indeed his whole audience appeared to, that 
he was correct. 

At the conclusion of the discourse, the meeting was 
called to order by Dr. Mason, and regularly organized by 
calling Gen. Harrison to the chair, and appointing George 
Graham, jr. secretary. James Hall, esq., then offered a 
resolution for memorializing the state legislature upon the 
subject, which was passed, with one dissenting voice. 





Transcript or News.—We perceive by an English 
paper, that a Miss Good was married to Mr Betture, by 
the Rev. Joel Best, Rector, &c. 


We learn, says the Boston Transcript, that orders have 
been received at the Naval Rendezvous to enlist 500 sea- 


men for the Frigate Constitution. 


After the first of the present year, the uniform 
of the Marine Corps was to be greencloth, turned up with 
buff. 


A shock of an earthquake was felt recently very sensi- 
bly in Hartford, Conn. It continued but a very few se- 
conds, and passed off with a noise resembling distant 
thunder. 

The annual number of divorces in the United States 
is estimated by competent authorities, at nearly four 
thousand. 





Soutnnanover Cortitece.—The Hon. Isaac Black- 
ford, LL. D., of Indianapolis, Ia., has accepted the invi- 
tation of the U. L. 8S. of Honover college, to deliver their 
anniversary address, at the college commencement, in 
September next. 





Mecnanics’ Institute.—Rev. E. Peabody will lecture 
this evening, at seven o’clock, on the ‘Early discoveries 
in the West.” The public are invited to attend. 





Erratum.—First page, in the “ Ball at Head-quar- 
ters,” for seventeen hundred and fifty read seventeen 
hundred and eighty. 





AGENCY. 


Having been repeatedly solicited to send an agent, au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions and payments for the 
Mirror, into Tennessee and Alabama, we have determined 
to do so, and wish to employ a gentlemanly individual to 
make a tour South for us this winter. As we have no 
person whatever out upon such business for our establish- 
ment, a good solicitor would doubtless find the situation 
very profitable. Terms made known on application. 

Cincinnati, January, 1835. Sureve & GaLiacHEr. 
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MARRIAGES, 














On the Mth inst., by elder J. P. Andrew, Mr. Henry 
Morten, jr. of Fulton, to Miss Amanda Forman, of Mili- 
creek township. ; 

On the 14. inst., by the Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. James 
Simcox to Miss Mary Finkbine, all of this city. 
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Eeypt anp THE PasHa.—As in all Turkish cities, the 
population of Grand Cairo is somewhat uncertain; it is 
estimated, however, at 250,000. It is in all respects 
worthy of being the metropolis of Egypt. It is an 
epitome of all the magnificence and peculiarity of the 
East. Surrounded by groves and gardens, its thousand 
domes, minarets, and mosques seem resting on a field of 
living verdure; while between the city and the desert, 
an everlasting barrier of rock protects them from its des- 
olating blasts. The citadel, the gates, the walls, and the 
battlements; the Nile glittering in the evening sun, and 
the melancholy, yet splendid depositories of the. royal 
dead, all conspire to render Cairo the pride of the em- 
pire. The cemetries of the Caliphs, and the site of 
Heliopolis, are on the right of the city; on the left, the ex- 
tensive plain, where now no relick of their prideremains, 
once stood Thebes and Memphis, in all their glory.— 
Here too, a dazzling exterior and becoming address, 
you may trace among its inhabitants, the worst principles 
of our nature: Vice is constantly sacrificing to hypocrisy; 
and while the fruits and flowers are lavishing their per- 
fumes on the air, the reptile and the worm, are rioting 
upon the leaves. 

Though there are many public squares surrounded by 
magnificent palaces and public fountains, yet, for the 
most part, the streets of Cairo are as narrow and irregu- 
lar as can well be imagined. The houses, however, are 
of a light, airy structure, and ornamented with an upper 
projecting balcony, curiousiy wrought after the manner of 
wicker work. In these cool retreats, the ladies ensconce 
themselves, invisible from without, but observing all that 
passes. Many of the streets are so narrow and over- 
arched by these verandahs, that the passenger is exclud- 
ed from the light of Heaven, and experiences, in a meas- 
ure, the sense of confinement that is felt in threading 
the alleys of Philadelphia and Newyork. There are 
avenues, however, in which we rode two or three abreast, 
and through one of these we were conducted to the 
sumptuous palaces and gardens of the Pasha, and to those 
of his son, and his ministers of state. 

Every thing within the dominions of the Pasha belongs 
to him; and if he exact it, the entire products of the 
country may be commanded by him at his own price.— 
He frequently makes requisitions on the farmer for a cer- 
tain quantity of wheat, cotton, and Indian corn, deposites 
it in his graneries, and sells it to the merchants for ex- 
portation. 

Fron} the effect of the climate, natural indolence, and 
the doubtful assurance of a full enjoyment of the proceeds 
of their Jabor, the common people of the country live in 
a state of poverty and wretchedness, which I had hardly 
supposed any of our species were condemned to. Their 
food is chiefly a coarse bread, with a portion of vegetables 
or fruit, They have an unhealthy aspect generally, and 
the helpless children are miserable objects. The inhabi- 
tants of this casfe usually cluster in small villages, and 
almost destitute of clothing, lounge upon the ground, and 
actually crawl into the low, narrow entrances of their 
mud huts, strewed with common litter. 

1 had heard of “kissing the rod,” but probably should 
never have witnessed the degrading ceremonial, had I 
not traveled in Egypt. Two or three of the Consul’s 
Janizaries, (ca'led Cravasses since the suppression of the 
corps,) accompanied us from Alexandria. These are 
soldiers of the Pasha, selected for good character, &c. 
and assigned to the service of the Consuls, who pay them 
a trifling stipend. They are well dressed, carry a sword, 
and wear a badge or insignia of office. When on shore 
they wear a thong or cowhide suspended from the wrist. 
tobe applied in their discretion, as occasion may require, 
and are emphatically the terror of the natives. In one 
instance, I saw the Governor, or principal man of a vil- 
Jage,literally ‘kiss the rod.’ My heart revolted at the ig- 
nominy, andI thoughtof “my own—my native land.” 

The Pasha, however, is fast redeeming his people from 
their ancient bondage—By the encouragement of the arts 
and sciences, and arapid impovement of his abundant 
resources, he promises to resuscitate the country. — 

He has already a hichly respectacle marine, which he 
is continually augmenting and striving to render efficient. 
He has established civil, military, and naval echools, and 

made ample provision for their support. At the head of 
the Dalta, about twenty miles below Cairo, he is erecting 
an immense work—a work, which, in my judgment, will 
secure to his name the blessings of the present genera- 
tion, and. hand him down to the latest ages, as the bene- 
factor of his country. He is erecting an enormous dam, 
by meansof which, the waters of the Nile will be distrib- 
uted over a widely extended portion of the country now 
lying entirely waste for the want of irrigation. In speak- 
ing of this vast improvement, he observed to Commodore 
Patterson, that Egypt, like the United States, was a new 
country, and yet inils infancy; but ere long he hoped so to 
develop its resources as to give it an honorable stand 
among the nations of the earth. 


The wheat and cattle of this country are not surpassed 
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by any in the world. The larger oxen, blindfolded, are 
mostly employed in raising water from the Nile; by means 
of a simple engine constructed of two wheels, to one of 
which buckets are attached that empty themselves in 
troughs, and the water is thus conducted in small streams 
over the neighboring fields. The rich soil, the accumulat- 
ed deposite of the Nile, is of a composition to retain the 
water for a long time, and the crops are consequently very 
abundant on the borders of the river.—Correspondence 
of the Newyork Commercial Advertiser. 





Mammortu Remarns.—A party of Sac Indians have late- 
ly discovered, imbedded in a small river which empties 
into the Mississippi, on the west side, and near the lower 
rapids, the bones of an animal, which, from the descrip- 
tion given, must have been much larger than the mam- 
moth. ‘The Indians who gave an account of these bones 
say that they have ofien observed them as they passed in 
their canoes up and down the river, but mistook them to 
be, what are usually called in the West, snags—so much 
have they the appearance of trunks of trees. They 
would never have known otherwise, had it not been for 
the accidental stroke of 2 tomahawk, which induced them 
from the resistance, to examine more closely; when it 
was discovered, to their surprise, that what appeared to be 
wood, was bone in astate of petrifaction. In a cave, not 
far from the spot where these bones were found, a number 
of smaller bones have been discovered, some of which 
were taken out by an Indian, who shortly after died; this 
circumstance induced the others to believe that the Great 
Spirit had caused his death for having disturbed the bones, 
and consequently they were replaced in the cave, all ex- 
cept about one-third of a tooth, which has been brought 
to Fort Armstrong, on Rock Island. This part ofa tooth 
is ina perfect state of petrifaction, and weighs between 
six and seven pounds; the wavy surface, common to all 
that feed on grass or herbs, is perfectly distinct. 
As the distance across the country from Fort Arm- 
strong is not more than thirty or forty miles, it is contem- 
plated by some of the officers of that post, to make up a 
party for the purpose of further investigation, and to col- 
lect the bones, provided they can prevail on the Indians to 
conduct them to the spot.—This will be impracticable at 
present, as the Sacs and Foxes have made an attack on 
the Menominces and Winnebagoes, and killed four or five 
of the first, and ten or twelve of the latter. The com- 
manding officers at Fort Crawford and Fort Armstrong 
have adopted prompt measures to secure the aggressors, 
several of whom have already been taken, and are placed 
in confinement. It will probably be some time before 
tranquillity is restored. 





EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS oF Music.—A Paris paper 
contains the following extraordinary story:—A woman, 
twenty-eight years of age, residing at a village in Pied- 
mont, where she was born, had never heard any music 
until] ashort time since, when she was taken to a ball, at 
which there was a very excellent orchestra. During the 
performance she remained in a sort of stupor, and when 
the concert was over she appeared to be suffering under 
great emotion. From that time, waking or sleeping, the 
melodious sounds were continually by her, and eventual- 
ly she could not sleep at all. A state of apathy ensued, 
which ledto a total] derangement. Several physicians 
were called in who prescribed all sorts of remedies, but 
Without success—weakness and consumption ensued— 
the pulse became irregular, and the general effect was 
the same as that caused by sudden fright. She became 
at length extremely nervous and weak, and died in about 
a month from the time when she first heard the music. 
She never ceased however to hearthe airs, and they seem- 
ingly became louder and more powerful as she gadually de- 
clined. On one occasion during her illness a violin was 
purposely played to her out oftune,and she discovered 
the circumstance immediately, and putting her head be- 





Duck Boats.—Among the Chinese novelties to be seen 
in the vicinity of Canton, but more especially about 
Wharapoa, are the duck boats, used as the residences for 
the owners and their families, as well as for their nume- 
rous feathered charge. The fledged bipeds inhabit the 
hold of the boat, and the human bipeds or keepers, the 
upper accomodations of the vessel. These boats are most 
abundant about the rice fields, near the river, soon after 
the harvest has been gathered in, as at that time the broad- 
billed animals glean the fields, and have a better prospect 
of a supply of food than at any other period. The owner 
of the boat moves it about from place to place, according 
to the opportunities that may be offered to him of feeding 
his flock. 


On the arrival of the boat at the appointed spot, or one 





tween her hands asked what unmusical sound it was.||' 
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return of the birds: immediately upon hearing it, they 
congregate and re-enter the boat. The first duck that 
enters is rewarded with some paddy, the last is whipped 
for being dilatory; so that it is ludicrous to see the last 
birds (knowing by sad experience the fite that awaits 
them) making efforts en masse to fly over the backs of 


the others, to escape the chastisement inflicted upon the 
ultimate duck. , 








Irems.—Ada Byron, the only living offspring of the jl- 
lustrious poet, though scarcely eighteen, inherits, it is 
said, the genius of her father, and has written a wild 
dramatic romance which was lately brought out at the 
Victoria Theatre. She is also about publishing a five act 
tragedy, called the “‘Deceived one, or the Fate of Geral- 

ine. 

We understand that the Arch-street theatre, Philadel- 
phia, has been purchased by the presbyterian congrega. 
tion at présent worshiping at the north-west corner of 
Third-street and Arch. 

There were thirty-one American steam-boats naviga. 
ting lake Erie last fall; several are building this winter; 
ten years ago there was but one upon the lake. 

It is stated in a Liverpool paper, that on the news of 
the formation of the Bassano ministry reaching Talley- 
rand, he immediately sent in his resignation as ambassa- 
dor to the court of London. 

A catholic college has been instituted at Laurelhi!l, 
— Philadelphia, and in the neighborhood of Girard col- 
ege. 

It is said that genera] Hamilton, of Southcarolina, will 
be appointed to the presidency of Southcarolina college, 
which has been vacated by the retirement of president 
Cooper. 

it is stated in the Boston Commercial Gazette, upon 
what data we know not, that the number of divorces in the 
United States, amounts to two thousand per year. 

A German paper says, that of six hundred gamesters 

in Hamburg, three hundred committed suicide, one hun- 
dred ended their career as swindlers or highway robbers, 
and the remaining three hundred died of apoplexy, cha- 
grin, or despair.—We are not told when all this happen- 
ed, but it appears probable. 
Mr. Williams’ academic and manual labor institution, 
at Dayton, has been in operation about a year, with happy 
results. A considerable proportion of the students that 
have labored, have earned from thirty-six to fifty-five dol- 
Jarseach. 

The Tallahasse Floridian says, there is a person in that 
county, who, with the assistance of one servant, had 
made this season, twenty bales of cotton—worth at pres- 
ent prices upwards of twothousand dollars. 

The duty on tea, in England, amounts to about seven- 
teen millions of dollars annually. 

The library of the late earl Spencer alone, exclusive of 
his pictures, is estimated at two hundred thousand pounds. 
This may give a notion of the state of literature in Eng- 
land in private life. 

In Spain, there is said to be one clergyman to every 
ninety-one inhabitants: in Italy, one to two hundred; in 
France, one to two hundred and eighty; in England, one 
to three hundred and fifty; in Austria, one to six hundred. 

The Baltimore Chronicle of Saturday says, we are re- 
quested to state that our city is literally inendated with 
spurious twenty-five cent pieces of the emission of 1832, 
being pewter washed with silver and so admirably execut- 


ed as to deceive the most cautious without sounding them 
on the desk or counter. 


The cold weather still continual at the East, at the last 
accounts. , 











A CARD. 
SHREVE AND GALLAGHER, 


HAVING RETURNED TO THEIR OLD STAND, SOUTH-WEST 
CORNER OF WALNUT AND FIFTH STREETS, 


Are prepared to execute Book and Job printing with de- 
spatch, and in a workman-like manner, 


STEAMBOAT-BILLS, BILLS OF LADING, POSTING-BILLS, 
HAND-BILLS, PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, 
BOOKS, CARDS, TIPS, 


A share of the patronage of their friends and the public is 
solicited. 


CINCINNATI. January, 1835. 
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considered proper for feeding the quacking tribe, a signal of, 
a whistle causes the flock to waddle in regular order from 
their domicile across the board placed for their accommo- 
dation, and then rambling about, undergo the process of 
feeding. When it is considered by their keeper that they 








have gorged sufficiently, another signal is made for the 


at thetime of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within sis 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1 2 per cent.on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all wh? 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in theit 
vicinities. 
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